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Topics of the Week. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is just putting the finishing 
touches to a novel upon Which he has been at work for 
the last eight years. It is to be entitled “Kim of the 
Rishti,” and,is the story of a Liama priest and his 
young disciple, “ little friend of another world.” It will 
be published in book form in the Autumn of 1901 by 
Doubleday, Page & Go. The same house will issue this 
Autumn a new library edition, recently revised by Mr. 
Kipling and copyrighted, of “ The Light That Failed,” 
“ Under the Deodars,” “ Soldiers Three,” “ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” and “ Life’s Handicap.” These volumes 
weré first published in their original form by- the Mac- 
millan Company. It is reported that “Kim of the 
Rishti” will first appear as a serial in an American 
and two or three foreign magazines. 





A work to be known as “ The Mayflower and Her 
Log” is in preparation at Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The author is Dr. Azel Ames, who has collected and 
analyzed the several documents pertaining to the ex- 


/ odus of the Pilgrims with a view to the reconstruction 


of the history of that event. In nine chapters the 
author studies the history of the Speedwell, the model, 
rig and outfitting of the Mayflower; her charter, offi- 
cers, crew, passenger lists, quarters, provisions, lading, 
&c., and constructs a log of her first voyage to America. 
In an appendix the author reprints, entire, a few of the 
most important documents relating to the subject. The 


“volume will be a large octavo of about 300 pages, 
pe ee ee ee 
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with the contents, on antique laid paper with rule bor- 
ders, marginal headings and ornamental initials, chap- 
ter headings and tailpieces, with gilt top and uncut 
edges. It should be, historically and typographically, 
an important and welcome addition to the Mayflower 
bibliography. 


“The Daughter of Peter the Great,’ being a history 
of Russian diplomacy and of the Russian Court under 
the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna from 1741 to 1762, is 
being published by E. P. Dutton & Co. The author is 
R. Nisbet Bain, who wrote “ The Pupils of Peter the 
Great.” The new work contains a portrait of Elizabeth 
Petroyna at the age of thirty-two, while the more im- 
portant features of the book are the incidents of her 
twenty years’ dominion, which witnessed an upheaval 
of the traditional diplomacy of the Continent, the rise 
and consolidation of the Prussian monarchy, and the 
laying down of the solid foundations upon which Cath- 
erine II. was to erect the imposing fabric of the modern 
Russian Empire. 


“Women of the Bible,” being a richly ornamented 
and illuminated octavo volume, is in press at Harper 
& Brothers. It will include several full-page plates by 
Frank V. Du Mond and others. The text has been 
written by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Doane, his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Prof. R. G. 
Moulton, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Gustav Gottheil, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. It is expected that the 
authority of these writers and the rare beauty of the 
work as a specimen of bookmaking will result in a 
production that is at once valuable in its history, its 
literature, and its art. 

A young romantic novelist, Miss Bertha Runkle, of 
New York City, will make her début in the August 
issue of The Century Magazine with the first chapters 


of a novel which will run through eight numbers of 
the periodical. The work is described as a dramatic 


romance of love and adventure, and is entitled “ The 
Helmet of Navarre.” The scene of the tale is laid in 
Paris during the siege by Henry of Navarre, and the 
action occupies the four days preceding the Sunday 
when Henry entered the city to accept the Roman 
Catholic faith. Miss Runkle is the daughter of Mrs. L. 
G. Runkle, a woman well known in New York literary 
circles. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company has in preparation a 
series of volumes dealing with the well-known living 
actors and actresses. It is the intention of the pub- 
lishers to have the books written by men who for many 
years have been intimately acquainted with their sub- 
jects, and to this end much care has been taken. The 
texts, moreover, will be enhanced by the introduction 
of character pictures, twenty-five in number, which 
will in themselves present a pictorial chronology of 
the dramatic careers. The first two volumes, which 
will be published in the Fall, are “ Ellen Terry,” by 
Mr. Clement Scott, and “ John Drew,” by Mr. E. A. 
Dithmar. Besides the character pictures, which will 
be reproduced from photographs, eack volume will 
have a photogravure portrait as frontispiece. 

A volume of verse ~~ Cisttre:' Wells, illustrated by 
Oliver Herford, will make its appearance in the early 
‘Autumn from the press of Dodd, Mead & Co, Miss 
Wells has a distinct place in literature as a writer of 
verse and as a humorist, and she is particularly well 
remembered by her skillful use of the quatrain and the 
ballade, while her humor appeals particularly to the 
book-lover. Many of the poems which will go to make 
up the forthcoming volume have already appeared in 
The Century, Scribner’s, Life, and The Bookman. 
Those who have seen Mr. Herford’s drawings say wat 
his collaboration with Miss Wells is singularly felicit- 


ous. 
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Any one who has given attention to the literature 
published concerning the Boer war cannot have failed 
to remark the extraordinary lack of information re- 
garding the story of the campaigns from the Boer side. 
The press censorship and the English control of the 
cables have left this phase of the war almost a blank, 
although exact pictures of their mobolization, conducting 
camp, and actual life in the field, would have a fresh- 
ness and novelty which cannot be found in reports 
from an army conventionally disciplined. It will be of 
peculiar interest, therefore, to American readers to 
know that Howard C, Hillegas, author of “ Oom Paul's 
People,” has _ with the Boer-commandos in their 
eampaigns and has ded in passing through the 
British lines and reached Europe, bringing a wealth 
of literary and artistic matertal in the shape of manu- 
script, notes, and ‘photographs, which will shortly be 
incorporated in a book that will probably be called 
“The Boers in War.” It is that the work 
is now . 
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prepered for publication as rapidly as | 





AMERICAN ——_ 


Old Traditions that It Has—Lessons to be Learn- 


ed from Houses in Connecticut and 


Rhode Isiand.* __ 
Reviewed for Tue New York Times Sarturt 
By Russell Sturgis. 

The United States is generally thought to be the fair 
battie ground of all actual and possible architectural 
styies, because it has no style identified with itself. 
There is no past, we are apt to think; in this matter of 
the fine art of architecture the Nation has no past; 
there are only the Colonial buildings of Georgian style 
to which we can possibly revert for interesting proto- 
types of new work. And this Georgian building is, as it 
is generally regarded, so tame and still, having, in spite 
of its ancestral associations and its simple charm, a 
ceriain marked lack of resource for the designer, that 
one who cares about architecture as a varied art with 
many possibilities may well disregard it. Moreover, 
that style, as it is generally looked upon, is so much 
a matter of books and rules for design, so much the 
creature of Sir William Chambers and the brothers 
Adam, and a matter of deliberate selection from the 
designs contained in their books. That it is more than 
this is what this paper has to show. For the authors 
of the two new books, whose names will be found at 
the foot of this column, have found in the simpler 
private houses of Rhode Island and of Central and 
Southern Connecticut an art containing much of the 
old English spirit of earlier times than Chambers and 
Adam, and preserving for us, intact until recent times 
and still recognizable, admirable traditions of the six- 
teenth and of the seventeenth century in English 
country building. 

The rather good point has been made by a writer on 
English architecture, whose work is published in a 
French encyclopaedia—the point that English work 
just before and just after the civil war is divisible into 
two easily distinguished groups. There is the archi- 
tecture of the Court and of tle noblemen and gentle- 
men who hung around the Court and who had trav- 
eied, and there is the architecture of the country gen- 
tlemen who staid at home and minded their local af- 
fairs. The spirit of the famous old songs concerning 
“The Old Courtier of the Queen and the Queen’s O1d 
Courtier ” on the one hand and the “ New Courtier of 
the King, the King’s New Courtier” on the other 
hand, expresses the nature of those two opposite and 
contradictory movements. The Queen’s old courtier 
and his son, if that son happened to be of like mind 
with himself, built and again built manor houses and 
gate houses and dower houses in oak framing, filled 
in with brick or with oak laths and plaster; half-tim- 
bered work, such as is still the delight of the student 
in England... The gentlemen who, under James and 
Charles fl, had come to know something of France and 
Italy, and‘the adventurers who returned to England 
with Charles II. were otherwise minded. To them 
nothing was dignified or stately unless it came from 
Italy direct, or in a modified form through France, and 
they built the stately mansions, which it is hard to be- 
lieve of the same epoch with the picturesque gabled 
masses of Moreton, Bolton, and Broxton. Now the 
timber-framed houses in the country were built by 
workmen who had retained almost in its full force the 
tradition of Elizabethan times, and who neither needed 
nor knew how to use the working drawings and the 
elaborately drawn details of the Continental architect 
and his imitators. To them it was enough, and all 
they expected or could endure, that the master of the 
work should lay down the general dimensions and 
should decide on the placing of the windows and fire- 
places with, perhaps, a hint or a little more than a 
hint that this fireplace was ‘to be of especially ample 
dimensions, and tha* the doorways on that front were 
to have a special character of their own to fit them for 
the neighborhood of the formal terraced garden. Be- 
yond that the carpenter wes accustomed to find his 
own way. He shaped the timbers, and that by hand 
with hatc#et and with adze, giving to the solid mass of 
his oaken stick the bracketed forms at top and the ad- 
ditional width or thickness at this point or that to 
allow of the more massive framing of the structure; 
and with all this he wrought and planed and cham- 
fered and stop-chamfer d, and in a simple way carved 
his summers and joists, his plates and posts, so that 
the interiors of the houses were as attractive as 
simple decorative work could make them. The ex- 
teriors, too, where a chimney was built outside the 
walls,'or where a second story overhung the walls be- 
low with bold projection, and with heavily formed 
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pendants or brackets to carry or tc seem 


to carry the overhang, were as pictur- | 


esque as was possible to clapboarded 
houses. The timber framework exposeé 
on the exterior seems not to have been 
tried in America. The oaken hand- 
worked clapboard (or at least the weath- 
erboard, if the word clapboard has too 
technical a sense,) replaced all that, and 
undoubtedly in a more economical way; 
less expensive in the first place, and 
probably always more easily kept in re- 
pair. But there is nothing in a clap- 
boarded exterior to deny the English 
tradition or to stop the even flow of its 
current. It is only that in England the 
clapboard was the mark of very simple 
building indeed, and that the American 
housebuilder was satisfied to be thought 
and to think himself a humble colonial 
imitator of the statelier English habits. 
So that, on the whole, it is clear that the 
traditions of Elizabethan work 
brought unaltered to New England, and 
were used freely in the houses of the 
century from 1685 to 1740 or thereabout. 

It is this truth which has been so well 
set forth by the two works we,are con- 
sidering that they are by that very fact 


were 


raised to the first position among Ameri- 
can books on architectural art; 
nothing else 


there is 


as original, and there is 


nothing more interesting in subject nor | 


better worked out. No one who cares for 
building in the intelligent way of old 
times, when the necessities of the case 
and the builders’ habits of framing and 
laying bricks suggested the designs—no 
such student of the realistic in archi- 
tecture can afford to disregard the sur- 
prising revelations made by these books. 
With the first named the writer has been 
familiar for four years, and yet it seems 
«s fresh and surprising as on the first 
day. Now comes the segond volume, the 
larger book about Connecticut, to con- 
firm and intensify the impression made 
by the earlier book. 

As to the subject of the new book, more 
in detail, there are five houses belonging 
to Farmington, all of which the 
authors think they can put down safely 
as dating previous to 1675. There are 
aiso of that same early epoch six or 
seven other houses, while for the epoch 


Conn., 


between 1675 and 1750 there are sixteen 
houses more, worthy of the careful treat- 
ment that they have received here and 
needing to be explained by just such 
plans and sections as these; by such 
simple but evidently most accurate views 
of the exterior, and by these detailed 
drawings, made most skillfully and in- 
telligently in off-hand “ perspective 
to which drawings and their sniiaaadnds 
are devoted the pages from 200 to 280. 
Excellent simple designs in brickwork 
also; admirable “‘ hardware” 
hinges, latches, and bolts for house 
doors and the like, and one most careful- 


are given 


or 


ly worked out and cleverly drawn stair- 
case, are explained in these pages. The 
authors being themselves practicing ar- 
chitects, have naturally that eye for the 
essential facts and that quick creative 
imagination which explains the processes 
necessarily used in producing results be- 
fore the cye which other writers would 
lack 

It need hardly be 
result of such researches as 
than 


great many books full of carefully made 


said that a book con- 
taining the 
this has more for the designer a 
plates to which he is*supposed to apply 
his dividers and take off the exact di- 
mensions of the details for exact repro- 
If 
any one wishes really to design and not 
ready-made the buildings of the 
books of this kind and not the per- 


duction on his own drawing board. 
copy 
past, 
functery elevation plates of the folies 
are likely to be the most useful. 

The present writer knows something of 
the old honses of Farmington and Hart- 
ford, him drawings of his 
own made long ago of houses now 


and has by 
de- 
stroyed; and his own satisfaction is the 
complete at seeing the work done 
and with so much greater thor- 
RUSSELL STURGIS. 


more 
again 
oughness. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that out- 
side of New York the supposedly sedate 
and serious Boston has been the best mar- 
ket for the late D. D. Wells's “ His Lord- 
ship's Leopard." Next to Bosten comes 
Chicago and Philadelphia—an oddly as- 
sorted couple. Possibly it has not been 
often that staid book reviewers have had 
such a boisterous, reckless, 
to pass upon, and their opinions have 
amusingly diverse. The Great Middle 
West, on the whole, has taken kindly to 
it. while the Far West sees in it a dia- 
fens that “ is not unlike Anthony Hope's!’ 


farcical volume | 
been | 


OLDEST OF AL “ALL BOOKS 


Germs of Christean Teachings 
Found in Egyptian Writings— 
Some of Them 6,000. 
Years Oid.* ' 


Mr. Myer’s book is a series of transla- 
tions of archaic Egyptian writings, which 
are of great importance as showing early 
standards of religious and philosophic 
thought, as well as of standards of ethics 
and manners, showing very advanced ideas 


| as to refinement of living and the treat- 
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originals, 

symbolical portrait of. Horus, the sun god, 





| fer, 
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j to embarrass him 
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| preserved 
| @f bad temper. 
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} temper as to 


ment of women, together with the modes of 
thought, and the ethical standpoint of the 
old Egyptians, which Mr. Myer thinks may 
convey very valuable instruction to the 
present generation. 

His introduction draws a certain parallel 
between Christianity and the old Egyptian 
religion, Mr. Myer advancing an ingenious 
theory that the interval between the 
twelfth and thirtieth years, of which in 
the Hfe of Jesus so little is known, —_—_ 
have been partially spent in Egypt. 
ergues that many statements in the = 
writings of ancient Egypt that have come 
down to us are fully in accord with the 
early teachings of Christianity. The first 
three of the translations here presented 
are of very old writings, but many of the 
Books of the Dead have an origin much 
older, and show in all cases elevated and 
refined ethical ideas, unequajed by their 
contemporaries. 

The book contains twenty-seven illustra- 
tions, many of the plates being from rare 

while the cover decoration is a 


the victorious deity of the resurrection 
from the life, the figure 
wearing the Osirlan crown, with the feath- 
the Mooti, the whole being sur- 
rounded by an endless serpent, symbol of 
eternity. The original from which this is 
copied is to be found on the inside bottom 
of a coffin in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. 

The translation of each of these several 
old writings is preceded by an introduction 
telling what is known of the discovery, 
history, and contents of each of these writ- 
ings, but the main interest of the book, for 
those who are not Egyptologists, Hes in the 

sayings themselves. Those contained in the 
Prisse Papyrus—called the most ancient 
book in the world, and which was _writ- 
ten, it is claimed, between 3580 and 3536 B. 
C.—a collection of precepts and maxims on 
the conduct of life—are in their tone very 
similar in character to our own 
Proverbs. 


dead to eternal 


ers of 


Book of 
“ They inculcate the study of wis- 
duty 


dom, the 


respect 


to parents 
for property, the advantages o 
charitableness, peaceableness, and content; 
of liberality, humility, chastity, and sobri- 
ety; of truthfulness and justice, and they 
show the wickedness and folly of rE 
dience, 


and ee s, 


strife, arrogance, and pride; 
slothfulness, intemperance, unchastity, Pe 
other vices. A reading of such teachings 
seems to go far to show that a fine eth- 
ical, if not a Christian, morality might be 
based upon its teachings, as, for instance, 
the following from the Book of Kagronna, 
a treatise on good manners, 2098-3960 B. c+ 
As a man without good breeding, to whom all 
that can say is without any effect, who 
makes a surly face to the advances of him of a 
gracious heart, he 
and his relatives. 

In the book of Ptah-Hotep will be poe 
the following: 

Be not haughty 


one 


is an affliction to his mother 


because of thy knowledge; 
converse thou with the ignorant as with the 
scholar, for the barriers of art are never closed; 
no artist ever possessing that perfection to which 
he should aspire. 

If thou hast to do with a disputant when he 
is hot, act as one who cannot be moved. Thou 
hast the advantage over him. If only in keeping 
stlent when he is using evil speech. 

If thou humblest thyself in obeying a super- 
thy conduct is wholly good before God. 
Knowing who ought to obey, and who ought to 
command, lift not thy heart against the latter. 

If thou art a wise mah, train up a son who 
will be pleasing to God. If he adjusts his dis- 
cipline to thy way, and occupies himself with 
thy affairs as he should, do him all the good 
that thou art able. 

If thou hast the position of a leader, making 
plans go forth at thy will, do perfect things 
which posterity will remember, not letting pre, 
vail words which multiply flatterers, raise pride, 
and produce vanity. 

If thou desirest thy 
from evil, 


conduct to be good and 
keep thyself from attacks 

* © * Be not of an irritable 
what is happening a rege 
seold only as to thine own affairs; * 


} better value is a compliment for what seaheats 


thee, than rudeness. It is wrong to fly into a 
passion with one’s neighbor to the point of not 
knowing how to manage one’s words. 

if thou aimest at having polished manners, 
not question him whom thou dost accost. 
verse with him in private in such a way as not 
Do not argue with him, ex- 
cept after letting him have time to pe oe age 
his mind with the subject of the conversation 
he shows his ignorance, and if he apne ign an 
opportumty making him ashamed, * 


Con- 


of 
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Day- | ask your 


\ 


treat him with respect, * * * reaping Pe aig 
crushing manner. 

NeT follow the Maxims of Seribe Ani, 
which are far less quotable: 

If one has lost one good opportunity, 
necessary to make haste to seize another. 

Do not discourage thyself in the face of thy- 
self; one hour of misfortune suffices to put up- 
sidedown the favors which one hast enjoyed. 

When thy words are gentle, the heart is in- 
clined to receive them and thou obtainest the si- 
lence of thy adversaries. 

The Papyrus of Sayings, from which 
the following extracts are taken, has no 
specific name, and 48 of later date, about 
1300 B. C., the original now being in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Leyden, Holland: 

Happy is the man who eats his own bread. En- 
joy thy prosperity witha glad heart! What thou 
dost not possess, labor to get! 

Very many of the inhabitants of a land who do 
net give attention to the advice of those of ex- 
perience hasten to destruction. - 

All workingmen who do not labor become out- 
casts ; he whose business is antagonizing of the 
country does not know anything about the labor 
of harvest; he does not-plow the gurface of his 
area of land. 


The various Books of the Dead contain 
what may be called negative confessions, 
all beginning “I have not” or “I do 
not": 


it is 


I am not a doer of wrong to men. 

I am not one who telleth Mes instead of truth. 

I am not a doer of that which the gods abhor. 

I cause not suffering to men. 

{ trouble myself only with my own affairs. 

“The Ps¥chostasia; or, Judgment of the 
Soul of the Dead,” is a very important 
section of the book, because of the knowl- 
edge it gives us of the religion of the old 
Egyptians. “It shows the existence with 
them of a belief in a judgment after death, 
of the soul or conscience; for man's ac- 
tions while in life upon this earth; that 
his good and evil deeds were thought to 
originate and reside in his heart; that man 
had while on earth free will in his actions; 
that his heart, emblem of his conscience, 
was after death mystically weighed by 
Thoth, symbol! of the intellectual part of 
his spiritual nature; * * * that the 
cipal desire of the ancient Egyptian 
for his spiritual resurrection from the dead 
and.an eternal future happy spiritual life 
in the Egyptian heaven.” But the passages 
which would do this portion of the book 
justice are, unfortunately, all too long for 
quotation. The last section of Mr. Myer’s 
book is devoted to the ethical writings of 
the Ptolemaic Period, and to those of Nero 

A. D. 64—which after the writings above 
quoted seem very modern: 

Let it not happen that thou maltreat an infe- 
rior, and then will come to thee the respect of 
the venerable. 

Take not away the 
upon thee. 

Do not pervert the heart of thy acquaintance 
if it be pure 


Take not a haughty attitude. 
Do not make sport of an old man, thy superior, 


The of about forty 

concludes the book remarkably 
made, for the reason that not only 
numerous page references given, but ex- 
Planations and definitions of many of the 
terms and names are added, which tends 
toward 
book. 


prin- 
was 


pleasure of those dependent 


index pages which 


is well 


are 


largely increasing the usefulness 


of the 


A Novel By Maria L. Pool.* 


The novels of Maria Louise Pool are all 
wholesome and refreshing stories, in which 
the art of the story teller is exhibited in a 
very creditable state of development, in 
which the personages are generally recog- 
nizable human beings’and their environ- 
ment is the hill and dale, the coast and 
farm lands, woods, and meadows of New 
England. The landscape descriptions, in 
fact, are particularly true and pleasing. 
This novelist knew inanimate nature wei. 

3ut she never did gross injustice to ani- 
mate nature in any of its forms, and there 
is enough vitality and originality in every 
one of her novels to make it easy and prof- 
jiable reading for a person with a settled 
taste for fiction and the leisure to gratify 
it. 

To write such novels must be among the 
most pleasurable of occupations, and, al- 
though they do not bring to their authors 
great fame and fortune, yet they “ pay” 
both in money and in glory better than 
most other literary werk of a comparable 
quality. 

“The Meloon Farm," one of Miss Pool's 
later novels, has all the appreciable liter- 
ary merit and interest of its predecessors. 
Its hero is one of those gruff, hirsute, mis- 
anthropic individuals, with a suppressed 
romance in his life lady novelists delighted 
in even before Charlotte Bronté’s day. Its 
heroine, the housekeeper on his farm, has 
been an opera singer, has known the glory 
of triumph in foreign capitals, and the 
shame of failure. She is still young and 
beautiful and highly original. The plot is 
well developed and the minor 
are all understandable. There 
touches of humor. There are a contrasted 
—pair of admirable and companionable dogs, 
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“STEPHEN CRANE. 


Letters to a Friend About His Am- 
‘ 
bition, His Art, and His Views 
of Life. 

The comments of the American press on 
the death of Stephen Crane and the esti- 
mates of his position in native literature 
are in striking contrast to the comments of 
the same press five years ago. When “ The 
Red Badge of Courage"’ and “ The Black 
Riders" were put upon the market their 
author was the most thoroughly abused 
writing man between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, The slim little volume of verse was 
the particular target of nearly every critic, 
joker, and parodist in the country. Nor 
were these lampooners content with mak- 
ing merely fun of the book. They hurled 
epithets at it that would have put to shame 
the editor of a partisan Western weekly. 
Idiocy, garbage, rot, bombast, drivel, inde- 
cent, besotted, opium-laden, fustian, blus- 
ter, balderdash, stupid, swell-head stuff, 
were but a few of the mildest adjectives 
maximed at the book. 

It is only justice to add, however, that 
the very writers who were the severest in 
their satires and criticisms of Stephen 
Crane when he was alive were the [first to 
pay honest and unembittered tributes to 
his memory. Mr. Crane never reptied to 
his critics, even when they descended to 
personalities; he welcomed honest criti- 
cism; he was always ready to accept advice 
given in good faith, but many of the un- 
kind things hurt him to the quick, for he 
was very sensitive, and it was this state of 
affairs that led to his living in England, 
though he was always a.stanch advocate 
and defender of his native land. Mr. 
Crane's attitude toward his critics may be 
gathered from the following letter, which 
he wrote shortly after the publication of 
“The Red Badge of Courage” and “ The 
Black Riders,” when ridicule and person- 
alities were volleyed across the net of crit 
icism: 


“The one thing that deeply pleases me in 
my literary life—brief and inglorious as it 
is—is the fact that men of sense believe me 
to be sincere. ‘ Maggie,’ published in paper 
covers, made me the friendship of Hamlin 
Garland and W. D. Howells, and the one 
thing that makes my life worth living in 
the midst of all this abuse and ridicule is 
the consciousness that never for an instant 
have at all diminished. 
Personally I am aware that my work does 
not amount to a string of dried beans—I 
always calmly admit it. But I also know 
that I do the best that is in me, without re- 
gard to cheers or damnation. When I was 
the mark for every humorist in the country 
I went ahead, and now, when I am the 
mark for only SO per cent. of the humorists 
of the country, I go ahead, for I under- 
stand that into the world 
with his own pair of eyes and he is not at 
all responsible for his quality of personal 
To keep close to my honesty is 
ambition. There is a sublime 
egotism in talking of honesty. I, however, 
do not say that I am honest. I merely say 
that I am as nearly honest as a weak men- 
tal machinery will allow. This aim in life 
struck me as being the only thing worth 
while. A man is sure to fail at it, but 
there is something in tef failure.” 

This personal document reveals the real 
Stephen Crane—simple, unostentatious, sin- 
cere, and very far removed from the ec- 
centric personality that was evolved in the 
careless arrangement of irresponsible types. 
Crane’s rather free and bohemian life, his 
scorn of.the conventionalities of life and 
diterature, the vividness and often crude 
vigor of his style, the lack of proportion 
and perspective in his mental equipment 
were some of the factors that made this 
misunderstanding possible. It were not 
difficult for the fancy to conjure up a 
Stephen Crane from his published writings, 
but the real Stephen Crane was as far re- 
moved from the creation of the mind as the 
equator is from the poles. He was no 
more eccentric than nine and ninety men 
you meet on the street every day: aad if 
a penchant for working all night and 
smoking innumerable pipes during the day 
are among the oddities of genius, then 
Crane was undeniably odd. Otherwise he 
was a quiet, undemonstrative fellow, quick 
and agile in his movements, and with an 
abnormally active brain. Except in his 
relations with a limited number of intimate 
friends, he was shy and reserved. When 
he was at college he was prominent only 
for his skill as a shortstop and the amount 
of tobacco he consumed. At that time he 
was not possessed of any strong individual- 
ity—in fact was unimpressive—and of the 
thousand students*who attended Syracuse 
University during fhis stay, probably not 
more than a dozen will remember him at 
all. He was not a favorite with the Fac- 
ulty, and his scholarship was a negative 
quality. He was never enrolled as a student 
in any regular course, but took what 
studies struck his fancy, principal his- 
tory and psychology In a letter written 
two years after leaving college, when his 
name wag first becoming known, he dwelt 
on this point as follows: 
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desire was to write plainly and unmistak- 
ably, so that all men (and some women) 
might read and understand. That to my 
mind is good writing. There is a great 
deal of labor connected with literature. I 
think that is the hardest thing about it. 
There is nothing to respect in art save 
one’s own opinion of it.” 

That was his opinion when he was strug- 
gling for a precarious living in New York 
City writing local reports and sketches for 
the newspapers that did not meet with 
the approbation of city editors, and work- 
ing at odd times on his story of the civil 
war. He had his ideals then, and he was 
true to them; but when widespread suc- 
cess followed the publication of ‘ The 
Red Badge of Courage,” and all England 
and America were talking about the book, 
he did not let good fortune interfere with 
the life work he rad plained in the Delta 
Upsilon chapter house in Syracuse. In a 
letter to me, written in England, when 
Crane was in the first flush of his fame, 
he wrote modestly as folows: 

“I have only one pride—ana may it be 
fergiven me. This single pride is that 
the English edition of ‘The Red Badge’ 
has been received with praise by the Eng- 
lish reviewers. Mr. George Wyndham, 
Under Secretary for War in the British 
Government, says, in an essay, that the 
beck challenges comparison with the most 
vivid scenes of ‘Tolstoi’s ‘War and 
Peace’ or of Zola's ‘Downfall’; and the 
big reviews here praise it for just what I 
intended it to be, a psychological portrayal 
of fear. They all insist that I am a vet- 
eran of the civil war, whereas the fact is, 
as you know, I never smelled even the pow- 
de: of a sham battle. I know what the 
psychologists say, that a fellow can’t com- 
prehend a condition that he has never ex- 
perienced, and I argued that many times 
with the Professor. Of course, I have never 
been in a battle, but I believe that I got 
my sense of the rage of conflict on the 
football field, or else fighting is a hered- 
{tary instinct, and I wrote intuitively; for 
the Cranes were a family of fighters in 
the old days, and in the Revolution every 
member did his duty. But be that as it 
may, I endeavored to express myself in 
the simplest and mest concise way. If I 
failed, the fault is not mine. I have been 
very careful not to let any theories or 
pet idens of my own creep into my work. 
Preaching is fatal to art in literature. I 
try to give to readers a slice out of life; 
and if there is any mora! or lesson in it, 
1 do not try to point it out. I let the read- 
er find it for himself. The result is more 
satisfactory to both the reader and myself. 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
As iEmerson said, ‘‘There should be 
long logic beneath the story, but it should 
be kept carefully out of sight.’ Before 
‘The Red Badge of Courage’ was pub- 
lished, I found it difficult to make both 
ends meet. The book was written during 
this period. It was an effort born of pain, 
end I believe that it was beneficial to it 
as a piece of literature. It seems a pity 
that this should be so—that art should be 
a child of suffering; and yet such seems 
to be the case. Of course there are fine 
writers who have good incomes and live 
comfortably ard contentedly; but if the 
conditions of their lives were harder, i 
believe that their work would be better. 
Bret Harte is an example. He has not 
done any work in recent years to compare 
with those early California sketches. 
Personally, I like my little book of poems, 
*The Black Riders,’ better than I do 
‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ The reason 
is, I suppose, that the former is the more 
ambitious effort. In it I aim to give my 
ideas of life as a whole, so far as I know 
it, and the latter is a mere episode, or 
rather an amplification. Now that I have 
reached the goal, I suppose that I ought 
to be contented; but Iam not. I was hap- 
pier in the old days when I was always 
dreaming of the thing I have now attained. 
I am disappointed with success, and I am 
tired of abuse. Over here, happily, they 
don’t treat you as if you were a dog, but 
give every one an honest measure of praise 


or blame. There are no disgusting per- 
scnalities.”” 


There was one more side to his char- 
acter. Personally, he was a courageous 
gentleman at all times, and as generous 
and kind-hearted as he was brave. I think 
that he was the coolest and bravest man 
I have ever known. He was, in a way, a 
fatalist. and his favorite saying was that 
“what is to be is not to be dodged, and 
let worry go hang.” But his was not alto- 
gether the courage of a fatalist. It was 
in the blood. His people were pianeers 
and fighters. One was a member of the 
Centinental Congress until within a week 
of the signing of. the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Another was shot to death up- 
on the ramparts of Quebec, and still anoth- 
er was bayonetted by. Hessians be- 
cause he refused to give information as to 
the whereabouts of an American camp. 
Family pride was one of Crane’s finest 
traits. As to his personal courage, others 
have eloquently testified to that. Richard 
Harding Davis has written that Crane was 
the coolest man under fire that he had 
ever seen, and he cites Crane's descrip- 
tion of the marines signaling under fire 
at Guantanamo as the best piece of de- 
scriptive writing during the war with 
Spain. Crane had often told the writer 
of this article that his fondest desire 
to die in battle, as was meet in:one 
ancestors had given up their lives 
country. Certainly it one of 
fronies of life t after facing 
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of dangers by sea and land, he should pass 
away quietly and conventionally in a 
German health resort. 

JOHN N. HILLIARD, 


Stephen Crane’s Master Work.* 


The new edition of the late Stephen 
Crane’s remarkable imaginative work, 
“The Red Badge of Courage,” contajns a 
good portrait of the author and a preface 
by Ripley Hitcheock, who stood sponsor to 
this “episode of the American civil war” 


when it was first given to the world in 


book form. Mr. Hitchcock now tells about 
the origin of the book: 


It was in December, 1804, that Mr. Crane 
came into the editorial otiice of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., bringing two short stories as ex- 
amples ot the work which he was then do- 
ing for the newspapers. .The impression 
maae by the stories was so strong that Mr. 
Crane was asked if he had ua story long 
enough tor publication in book torm. He 
replied hesitutingly that he had written one 
rather long story, which was appearing in 
a Philadeiphia newspaper, and “some of 
the boys in the oftice seemed to like it." 
He was asked to send the story at once, 
and presently there appeared a package of 
newspaper cuttings containing “'the Red 
Badge of Courage,”’ which was promptly 
accepted for publication. Owing to Mr. 
Crane’s absence in the South and West, 
where he acted as correspondent for a 
newspaper syndicate, there was delay in 
the proof reading, and the book was not 
issued until the Autumn of 1805. I[t differed 
from the newspaper publication in contain- 
ing much matter which had been cut out 
to meet journalistic requirements. 

Crane had studied some books on the 
civil war and had in mind the Battle of 
Chancellorsville. He found he could not 
gain much insight from talks wit& veter- 
ans. Mr. Hitchcock dwells admiringly upon 
the power of the young author's imagina- 
tion, shown “in the analysis of a young re- 
cruit’s soul, which is as vivid ana clear as 
the finest anatomical dissection and yet in- 
stinct with life and palpitating with emo- 
tion."" He finds points of coincidence be- 
tween the attitude of Tolstoi in “ War and 
Peace’’ and the attitude of Crane in this 
story. He tells well the brier tale of 
on lite and death and the work he 
id. 

in this newspaper ‘The Red Badge of 
Courage ’’ was first reviewed Uct. 11), 1805, 
from an “‘ advance copy’ of the story. We 
believe this was the tirst long notice of the 
work printed. All the merits of the nar- 
rative were extolled and stress was laid on 
the fact that, although the author was a 
youth who had never seen war, the story 
struck the reader as “‘a statement of facts 
by a vetera&."’ The vigor, directness, emo- 
tional force, and great imaginative power 
ot the bodk were cordially praised. A long 
while afterward somebody in England 
* discovered "’ the story. It reads as well as 
ever, now. It has not grown old. It is a 
book that will not soon be forgotten. 





A Family History.* 

A beautiful specimen of typography aad 
printing, the volume of “Mumford Me- 
moirs’’ is also, unlike many other works of 
genealogy, a readable book, one in which 
a person who is no Mumford by direct or 
indirect connection may still find much to 
interest and instruct him. A preliminary 
address “To the Reader,”” signed by C. 8. 
Knox of Concord, N. H., defines family 
history as a special type of narrative which 
“lies between general history, which deals 
with public events, and individual bi- 
ography, which gives a complete pict- 
ure of a single conspicuous life.”’ 
This kind of family history, which 
appeals to the thoughtful or leisured 
few, is much more than a_e genea- 
logical tree or tabular pédigree. “It gives 
in a series of character sketches the life 
histories of a line of men, with anecdotes, 
illustrations, incidents, and sufficient de- 
tail of manners and customs, of the modes 
of living and thinking in each age and 
scene, to set clearly forth in local color the 
generations as they pass.” 

Such literature has flourished in aris- 


tocraciles and has often been spoiled “ by 
carrying with it too much pride ot birth.” 
But good family history should be “‘stripped 
of arrogance and egotism."’ Such work 
may have “ elements of especial! instruction 
and profit’ in America “ with its large 
youth, its untrodden field, and with its oc- 
casional leaning to excessive democracy.” 
it helps in the cultivation of the historic 
sense. The three centuries since Jamestown 
was founded this writer believes to be 
“the three best centuries in the world’s 
story." The pioneers from Europe were 
generally of the best blood and substance 
of their native lands. “ Of such a descent 
and such a length of story America need 
not be ashamed.” The study of them need 
not induce “airs or snovbishness.”’ 


Our single immigrant or “one of three 
brothers’ is detached from far-away an- 
cestors. We take him down through the 
periods. of discovery, exploration, settle- 
ment, and  pemerntgn on through Indian 
and Coloni wars, with long stretches of 
quiet peace, perhaps poverty and priva- 
tion, surely hum-drum work. Then come 
the Revolution and separation from the 
mother country and the industrial develop- 
ment of States and territories, migrations 
ever westward, wealth-getting, and expan- 
sion; the civil war, the new immigration 
tide, and to-day. Some art and literature, 
science and scholarship, law and theology, 
dot the story’s length, but much more it is 
an active narrative of cotton and tobacco, 
corn and cattle, patents and manufactures, 
coal and petroleum, iron and railroads, cop- 
per and electric wires, gold and trusts, 
silver, strikes, and Socialism. 

Dr. Mumford, the author of the ‘' Me- 
" has his. own preface which he 
quaintly calls an “ Advertisement.” He 
explains that he has not attempted to trace 
to their minute ramifications the branches 
and twigs of the Mumford family tree. He 
has taken the record of the Mumford fam- 
ily as represented by its elder branch and, 
generation by generation, told the life 
story of its “leading representative.” In 


The book concerns only one branch of the 
Mumford family in America, the descend- 
Phaulanece Crh Stet ite 

, in . He 
the ‘iret Mumford to visit the new 
w There was a Thomas Mumford with 
Capt. John Smith at the founding of James- 
town in 1607. The Mumfords are descended 
from two de Montford families who went 
to England with the Conqueror. 
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Completion of the Great English 
Dictionary in 63 Vo.umes— 
Speeches by John Morley, 
Mr. Choate, Sidney Lee, 
and Others. 


A déjeuner was given in London on June 
29 dt the Mansion House by the Lord 
Mayor to celebrate the completion of “ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” and to 
meet the proprietor and editors. The com- 
pletion of this monumental work has left 
its compilers in possession of a large 
amount of curious and general information 
which is of great interest and which they 
have embodied in a retrospective survey 
prefixed to the sixty-third and concluding 
volume, for an abstract of which we are 
indebted to The London Daily News. 

It was in 1882 that George M. Smith of 
the firm of Smith, Elder & Co. conceived 
the idea of a cyclopedia of universal biog- 
raphy. By the advice of Leslie Stephen 
this design, which he Showed to be quite 
impraeticable, was exchanged for that of a 
dictionary of national biography, giving 
full and concise biographies of all note- 
worthy inhabitants of the British Islands 
and the cdlonies (exclusive of living per- 
sons) from the earliest historical period to 
the present time. Mr. Stephen was ap- 
pointed editor of the new undertaking in 
1882. Twenty-one volumes were published 
under his sole editorship, but in 1800, owing 
to ill-health, he associated with himself as 
joint editor Sidney Lee, who had worked 
under him for seven years. 

The completed dictionary supplies notices 
of 29,120 men and women. Every conceiv- 
able walk in life in which distinction or 
even notoriety can be gained is ful.y repre- 
sented. Sportsmen, leaders of societx, even 
criminals of especial interest, have® been 
duly “‘niched.”” The National Dictionary 
is by far the largest work of the kind ex- 
isting. Even the portentous Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie contains only 23,2738 
articles, or some six thousand less than our 
own. The distribution of the memoirs over 
the centuries naturally suggests some very 
interesting comparisons, The general re- 
sults are thus enumerated in the preface: 

Leaving out of account the dark periods 
that preceded the sixth century, it will be 
seen that the ninth and the tenth prove 
least fruitful in the production of men of 
the dictionary’s level of distinction. The 
seventh century was more than twice as 
fruitful as the ninth, and the tenth was far 
less fruitful than the sixth or eighth. Since 
the tenth century the numbers for the most 
part steadtly increase. The eleventh cent- 
ury gives twice as many names as Its pre- 
decessor and supplies no more than half as 
many as its successor. The successive rises 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
are proportionately smaller, and there is a 
well-marked decline in the fifteenth cent- 
ury for which it is difficult to account. The 
sixteenth makes a hotable bound, the ag- 
gregate memoirs belonging to that era be- 
ing three times as many as those of the 
previous century. The upward progress is 
continued, although not at quite so high a 
rate, inethe seventeenth century, which sup- 
plies more than twice, but less than thrice, 
as many names as the sixteenth. In the 
eighteenth the number remains almost sta- 
tionary; only a slight increase of 115 names 
is on record, In the nineteenth century the 
advance recommences at a very-rapid pace, 
the total number of nineteenth century 
names more than doubling those of the pre- 
vious century. In mental and physical ac- 
tivity the nineteenth century resembles the 
sixteenth, but the advance of the _ nine- 
teenth century upon the eighteenth in the 
total of memoirs is relatively far smaller 
than the advance of the sixteenth upon the 
fifteenth. 

The figures at the disposal of the com- 
pilers permit them to give 
of the proportion of the distinguished to 
the non-distinguished, from, the point of 
view of the dictionary, in a general esti- 
mate and for each century. It appears 
that, taking the whole number of adults 
who have lived in the British Islands 
through the historic ages, as many as one 
in every five thousand has gained a suffi 
cient level of distinction to secure admis- 
sion to the dictionary. Five thousand per- 
sons have thus furnished one of their num- 
ber to appear in the dictionary, the remain- 
der having to be content with the privilege 
of reading the biography of their distin- 
guished delegate. The ratio seems to have 
been more or progressive from fhe 
tenth century the nineteenth. In the 
sixteenth century it stood at 1 in 6,250. It 
fell in the eighteenth century, as may be 
imagined the general aspect of that 
century's history, but in the nineteenth it 
has risen to 1 4,000. Some qualification 
of this last ratio is perhaps to be found in 
the tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of recent and contemporary persons and 
achievemen and in the multiplication of 
printed records, but on the whole it reflects 
undoubtedly the wider intellectual life and 
the manifold progress Which 
the century 
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Wellington, (82,) Francis Bacon, Oliver 
Cromwell, Queen Elizabeth, Sir Robert 
Walpole, John Churchill, Duke of Maribor- 
ough; Sir Walter Scott, Edward lL. Byron, 
Charles II., Sir Isaac Newton, Swift, Bd- 
ward IIL, Sterne, and Wycliffe, (21 pages.) 
These sixteen, if not absolutely the most 
distinguished names in the dictionary, seem 
to have supplied the most eventful careers 


for their biographers. 


JOHN MORLEY’'S SPEPECH. 


At the Mansion House gathering the Lord 
Mayor presided, the invited guests includ- 
ing the United States Ambassador, John 
Morley, Leslie Stephen, Sidney Lee, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Leonard Courtney, Mr. 
Lecky, Prof. C. E. Norton, Sir Theodore 
Martin, S. R. Gardiner, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, Canon Ainger, Austin 
Dobson, Anthony Hope Hawkins, R. W. 
Gilder, Dr. Garnett, Prof. Dicey, Edmund 
Gosse, Humphry Ward, Frederic Harrison, 
Prof. Skeat, Gilbert Parker, Francis Dar- 
win, Andrew Lang, A. W. Pinero, C. H. 
Firth, and Kenneth Grahame. 

Mr. John Morley proposed ‘The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography," and re- 
marked that in the opinion of hundreds 
who were far more competent than he 
could pretend to be, the work was one of 
the most enduring and one of the most im- 
portant literary monuments of the fime in 
which we.lived. He would ask them to as- 
sociate the toast with the names of Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee—the present editor—and Mr. 
George Smith; but on his right there was 
one whose claim to be associated with the 
toast was not inferlor to that of either of 
the other two—he referred to his friend, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. He did not think that too 
much could be said for the public spirit, the 
munificence, and the clear and persistent 
way with which the proprietor bad carried 
cut this great enterprise; and he deserved 
iheir thanks, not omy because he had in- 
spired a famous literary achievement, but 
also because he had done what in his (Mr. 
Moriey’s) view—and he believed in the view 
of the Lord Mayor—was an act of good citi- 
zenship of no ordinary quality or magni- 
tude. 

The Lord Mayor had spoken of the illus- 
trious persons who had bcen commemo- 
rated tn the dictionary during the reign of 
the Queen; and he (Mr. Morley) thought he 
had the pleasure of seeing before him the 
material for at least two large supplemen- 
tal volumes by and by. Meanwhile they 
could not but feel how great a service Mr. 
George Smith had rendered, not only to lit- 
erature, but to the country and the fame 
There were, he believed, in 
the dictionary 195 namesakes of his friend 
—there were more commemorated under 
that name, he thought, than under any 
other; but he did not believe that any one 
of them had performed a greater act of 
good citizenship than his friend. 

The facts of the dictionary were well 
known, he was sure, to all of them—how 
the operations began in 1882, how the first 
volume appeared in January, 1885, and how 
it was completed in the midsummer of the 
year 1900. The punctuality with which 


‘each quarter—as if it were an official sal- 


ary—a volume of the dictionary had been 
delivered to them was, he thought, a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in the history of 
dictionaries or the making or circulation of 
books; and, as one not entirely unversed in 
these operations, he envied the feeling of 
satisfaction with which Mr, George Smith, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Sidney Lee 
faced them all that day. 

Of course, all works of this kind must be 
open to criticism. It was quite impos- 
sible but that a book which contained, he 
supposed, millions of definite statements 
of minute fact, thousands of biographical 
judgments, and many hundreds of historic 
verdicts must be open to remark. Mistakes 
might have been made. He believed that 
the Bishop of London had admitted that in 
some of his articles mistakes were to be 
discovered. He did not believe that there 
was a single contributor to the dictionary 
who did not know that there might have 
been incidental mistakes. He himself had 
contributed only one article to this Titanic 
work—the biography of a statesman, who, 
he was told—though he did not himself ac- 
cept the statement—was more dead than 
any one in the whole dictionary—Cobden; 
but he had not yet discovered any error in 
“that humble contribution. As to scale and 
proportion, in a gallery of 30,000 figures— 
he believed 30,000 was the nmumber—the 
distribution of space was a matter open to 
infinite argument, and they would all feel 
probably that they could improve on Mr. 
Stephen's and Mr. Lee’s standard of scale 
and proportion. As to omissions, he was 
told the other day that some one who was 
the possessor of Boxiana thought that the 
prize ring had been very inadequately dealt 
with. 

No doubt it was a very miscellaneous 
congregation, but it was bound to be so if 
it was to be a dictionary of national biog- 
raphy. Mr. Lee, too, had, he thought, 
adopted the principle that malefactors, as 
gentieman called them—though the 
character of a malefactor always seemed to 
him (Mr. Morley) to be very much a ques- 
tion of degree—deserved, in consequence of 
permanent interest they excited in the 
Himan mind, a place scarcely 
that given to benefactors. Upon the ques- 
tion of omissions, the presence of the 
American Ambassador s 
from making one observation, if his Excel- 
would forgive him. He regretted 
very much that in this gallery—glorious 
and inglorious—they had not what he sub- 
the names 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
were all—his Excellency 
-British subjects. 
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Mr. Firth, Mr. Lestie 
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to the dictionary, he reminded 
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among others, because they sought 

perse—or even destroy—some printed mat- 
ter ter which found its way into the British 
Museum, Every fifteen or sixteen years 
one mile was added to the shelvage re- 
quired for the newspapers which they were 
obliged to take in. Heaven forbid that he 
should say that this was too much, but 
they would all agree with him that it was 
a very large space. Mr. Lee, however, 
flew to arms, and would not endure what 
was proposed. He hoped hereafter—he 
trusted the time might be remote—that if 
Mr. Lee gave three or four lines in some 
supplemental volume of the dictionary to 
his (Mr. Morley's) humble name, he would 
not expose him as a malefactor for his 
action in this matter. 

He had been a constant reader of the 
dictiofiary, and a subscriber, too, he 
might say, and he declared it possessed 
the rare quality of being both a valuable 
and a delightful book—a book both 
to read and to use, a book which both 
interested and instructed a casual reader 
and served and furthered the serious 
student; and he ventured in the name of 
all present to offer his own and their con- 
gratulations to the proprietor and to the 
editors of the book, which had been boldly 
conceived, wisely planned, zealously and 
strenuously executed, and carried that day 
to a happy and triumphant completion. 

REMARKS BY MR. SMITH. 

Mr. George M. Smith thanked Mr. Mor- 
ley for the kind way in which he had 
proposed the toast and the company for 
the cordial manner in which they had re- 
ceived@it. He did not think that the pro- 
prietor or editors of a work of literature 
had ever before been entertained by the 
chief citizen of the greatest city in the 
world. He ventured to say that the Lord 
Mayor deserved the gratitude of all men 
ef letters for the example he had given; 
and he hoped that his Lordship had done 
something toward removing a reproach 
which had been cast on our country—that 
it never afforded any public recognition of 
literary enterprise, be it never so valuable 
or useful to the nation. If, however, the 
occasion were unprecedented, there was 
this to be said—that “The Dictionary of 
National Biography "' was an unprecedent- 
ed work. Eighteen years of effort, of 
continuous anxiety, to say nothing of fiscal 
considerations, were not lightly ventured 
on. As to the last point, he was told that 
there had been some curiosity, and he 
would so far take the present company 
into his confidence as to say that if any 
one desired to produce a work of the like 
magnitude and of a similar character, he 
should be prepared for the expenditure of 
a sum which could not be stated under six 
figures, and the second figure must be a 
four or a five. If, first and last, he got 
back from the sales of the supposed work 
a sum equal to rather more than one-haif 
of the amount of his expenditure he might 
regard himself as fairly fortunate. 

But, after all, there were things which 
could not have been accomplished by the 
mere expenditure of money, however lav- 
ish, and one of those things was ‘‘ The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography."’ In order 
to produce such a work, at Aeast three 
things were requisite—considerable experi- 
ence, a certain kind of knowledge, and good 
fortune. As regarded the first two re- 
quisites, he might mention that before 
the dictionary was thought of by him he 
had had nearly forty years’ experience as 
a publisher, and he had been engaged in 
various enterprises which had given him 
some insight into the manner in which 
such a work as the dictionary should and, 
as he had fondly hoped, could be pro- 
duced. He had been fully aware of the 
difficulties of the task, and they had some- 
ilmes seemed to him almost insuperable, 
as they had been deemed wholly insuper- 
able by others who had had a )audable 
desire to supply a long-felt want in our na- 
tional literature. As regarded the last and 
most important requisite, good fortune, 
that, he was thankful to say, had attend- 
ed him from first to last in regard to the 
dictionary. When his old and tried friend 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, of whose ability as an 
editor, a writer, and a critic it would be 
superfluous for him to say anything, was 
not only interested in the project, but was 
willing to accept the responsibility of edit- 
ing the work, he felt that he was indeed for- 
tunate. About two years before the first vol- 
ume appeared Mr. Leslie Stephen laid down 
the lines on which the work should be pro- 
duced—lines which have been scrupulously 
adhered to ever since. He gathered around 
him a staff of distinguished men of let- 
ters, who were impressed by the idea of 
the work and willing to associate them- 
Selves with it. Mr. Leslie Stephen edited 
the first twenty-one volumes of the dic- 
tionary, and he wrote for it a large number 
of most important and interesting articles. 

The engrossing labor unfortunately af- 
fected his health, and he was forced to 
relinquish the editorship. Happily for 
the interests of the dictionary, and hap- 
pily for him, (Mr. Smith,) he had at the 
very beginning, with rare judgment and 
perception, chosen for his chief assist- 
ant editor a young graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who was about leay- 
ing Balliol College, and when Mr. Ste phen’s 
health obliged him to resign the editorship, 
an entirely 
in Mr. Sidney Lee. Mr. Lee had edited 
forty-two volumes of the dictionary and 
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able works—which had been produced or 
were in course of publication on the Con- 
tinent of BDurope. The volumes of those 
works had appeared irregularly at long in- 
tervals, and they were of unequal merit. 
They had all in one shape or another, di- 
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really good editorship and a perfect or- 
ganization. The dictionary would never 
be superseded, it would last as long as 
the English language. It would be dif- 
ficult for him adequately to express the 
gratification afforded to the editors and 
himself by that entertainment. He would 
not attempt to do so; he would simply offer 
to the Lord Mayor their warmest thanks 
for his splendid hospitality, and for the 
honor he had conferred on them. 


SIDNEY LEE’'S REMARKS. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in responding, observed 
that Dr. Johnson had said that an au- 
thor might aspire to praise, but an ed- 
itor of a dictionary could only hope to 
escape reproach, and even that negative 
recompense was vouchsafed to very few. 
If the doctor had made his way into this 
room, those present would have given him 
a very striking object lesson in the growth 
of magnanimity among his countrymen— 
at any rate, in their attitude toward edit- 
ors of dictionaries. Long experience of the 
dictionary had, he thought, implanted in 
him a reasonable affection for strict ac- 
curacy of statement, and he did not wish 
to be credited with anything that was not 
strictly true. He must always remember 
that he had learned to be an editor under 
Mr. Stephen's tuition, and that he had 
carried on, as well as he had been able to, 
the tradition that Mr. Stephen created. Of 
Mr. Smith's munificence and public spirit 
they had already learned. But it was es- 
sential for him (Mr. Lee) to bear in mind 
that this work would never have reached a 
successful termination but for the enthu- 
siastic devotion to it of the contributors— 
the writers of the articles. 

With regard to the punctuality with 
which the volumes had been produced, no 
doubt the editors deserved credit in that 
connection; but almost as much was due in 
this regard to the conttibutors and the 
printers, without whose strenuous co-oper- 
ation the editors’ labors would mean little. 
He would offer one concrete example of the 
enthusiastic manner in which their con- 
tributors had made their researches, and 
of how the dictionary, by dint of persistent 
investigations, had widened our knowledge 
of the history of our country in somewhat 
interesting fashion. He was not going to 
enter on any controversial topic, but the 
education of our officers in the art of war 
was matter of interest to all of us, and 
the historian ought to be able to tell us in 
what manner our plans of military educa- 
tion arose. He invited a contributor some 
years ago to write an account of a very 
shadowy creature called Jarry, who was 
known to have founded at the beginning of 
the century what was now the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst. When the con- 
tributor—who was no longer living—began 
the research it was known that Jarry, who 
first got the War Office to understand that 
military officers required a somewhat high- 
ly technical training, was of obscure origin. 
Who precisely he was was unknown. Their 
contributor deemed it prudent to apply for 
information to the War Offices at Berlin 
and at Paris, with the result that he dis- 
covered how this pioneer of our military 
education was a German by birth, who, 
after serving an officer in the army of 
Frederick the Great, subsequently accepted 
the invitation of Gen. Dumouriez to join 
the French Army, and ultimately came to 
England as an émigré. Here he became ac- 
quainted with some English officers, and so 
impressed them with the necessity of intro- 
ducing from the Continent technical mill- 
tary training into the English Army that 
Parliament voted money for a military col 
lege, of which this foreign refugee was 
made commandant with highly satisfactory 
results. The whole story of the origin of 
Sandhurst was told for the first and only 
time in the dictionary. The French War 
Office was especialiy generous in giving 
them information; the Berlin War Office 
was equally anxious assist, though it 
had less information to give. Our own 
War Ojffice, like all the public offices of 
this country, had always been most helpful. 
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SPEECH BY MR. 

The Bishop of London a 
“America and the Dictionary of National 
Biography,"’ and expressed a nope that the 
work might be recognized as a contribution 
to the literature of the United Staies of 
America also. Mr. Choate, in responding in 
the name and on ‘behalf of his country- 
men, congratulated the proprictor and edit- 
ors of this noble work on the magnificent 
results of their patience, their courage, 
their learning, and their literary skill. He 
was certain that this wonderful work would 
find as many, and he believed more, read- 
ers in America than in England it elf, and 
that it would be regarded as an indispensa- 
ble necessity in the many thousands of 
libraries, public and private, which were 
in America furnished for the education of 
the people. It would always be a reservoir 
of research and study for all who were in- 
terested in the subjects of the people that 
were of common concern to both nations. 
It must have been difficult to draw a hard 
and fast line between what should go in 
and what should go out as regarded Amer- 
ica. It seemed, however, to have 
regulated with absolute propriety, 
truly English theory, that eve 
and about America that went 
to the growth and glory 
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England should 
eemed 
to have been that from the time England 
left Americans to shift for themselves they 
should be left to blow their own trumpets. 
But the innate and inherited modesty 
which they had derived from their British 
sires had so far prevented them from doing 
at any rate upon any ch scale 
of grandeur or perfection as people had in 
England now seen completed. There was 
only one native American woman whuse 
name was mentioned in these sixty-three 
ponderous and perfect volumes, and that 
was Pocahontas, and he held that she was 
incidentally mentioned because she saved 
the life of a British Captain and married 
an English gentleman. Her splendid isola- 
tion for centuries to come in this magnifi- 
cent mausoleum appeared to him 
reproach both to woman and to America 
The editor$ had done full justice, with 
fectionate and graceful appreciation and 
sympathy, to the first founders of the 
English colony in America, but when they 
came in sight of the final separation of the 
colonies from the mother country—that sig- 
nal event which, he believed, had been of 


of 


su 


to be a 
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unqualified advantage to both countries | 4. 


from that tints to the present—they natur- 
ally desisted from including anything that 
related to it; and one might read the whole 


of the sixty-three velumes from beginning | 


to end without discovering that the United 
States of America ever came into existence 
as an independent Nation. Mr. Morley had 
alluded to the place given in the dictionary 
to malefactors, and the Bishop of London 
had said that the number of names in this 
dictionary, and in the American Cyclope- 
dia of National Biography, since 1776, was 
equal; but in the case of the Dietionary of 
National Biography the total was eked out 
by the inclusion of malefactors. It there- 
fore seemed that to obtain a niche in the 
temple of fame, if it could not be done by 
being a saint, it could certainly be done by 
being a great sinner. 

Previous to the foregoing celebration 
there were presented at the rooms of the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
to Sidney Lee, on behalf of the contrib- 
ulors, apout 150 in number, a silver salver, 
bowl, coffee and tea services, candlesticks, 
and inkstands in oak case,»swith inscrip- 
tions, 


A New Roycroft Book. 

One of the latest issues of the Roycroft 
Press, “ The City of Tagaste: And a Dream 
and a Prophecy,” by Fra Elbertus, is so 
fine in certain of its mechanical details and 
SO poor in others that it once more seems 
worth while to call special attention to both 
Phases of the work of, this press. The 
book ssued from this littl East Aurora 

+ printed on fine hand-mad« 

1g the Roycroft watermark and 

name “he type is usually most satisfac 
tory, the ink black and glossy, and th 
presswork remarkably good. In the pres 
ent book, the text of which seems to lx 
Elbert Hubbard, or 


two short essays by 


as he calls himself, Fra Elbertus, reprinted | 5 
| 10. Fitzgerald’s ** Rubaiyat, LSOS Daly's 


from the pages of The Philistine, the pro- 
portion of text to margin is not so well 
ar ged as is usually the case in the Roy- 
croft work, and the type being too heavily 
leaded, the whole page fails to produce the 
best artistic 

Th book contains a good photogravuré 
portrait of the author, facing a ttle page 
plain, The 


results, 


which is perhaps too severely 
most pleasing feature of the book comprises 


two illuminated pages—wide borders, which 


in sign, coloring, and execution are re- | 


markably good. ‘The book, however, was 


bound too quickly, the gold used in the | 


illuminations having set off on the oppo- 
site blank pages. The Roycrofters might 
do well to bear in mind that the effect of 
such illumination would be much height- 
ened if the paging of their books were 80 
arranged as to leave the back of such 
illuminated leaves blank, the effect of the 
deeoration being a little ruined by the 
shadows shown through paper as thick and 
firm even as that con whieh the present 
volume is printed by the text of the verso 
of such page. 

When it comes to the binding of this 
volume, as of most of the Roycroft books, 
it is impossible not to express our disap- 
proval of the style adopted. The so-called 
ooze calf, which bears a strong resemblance 
to colored chamois, and the sunken lines of 
its decoration, apparently produced by hot 
irons, with the title in the middle of the 
front cover in gold letters, inclosed in an 
open square of gold lines, gives the book 
all the appearance ot a sublimated ledger, 
or cash book, or other volume of that class. 
Rook covers in these days are usually so 
artistic, producing the finest results frorn 
the simplest materials—as will be readily 
seen by a glance over the counters of any 
good book shop—that a press which stands 
not only for good work, but for the glorifi- 
cation of handicraft, would do well to put 
its books into coverings which would be as 
artistically good as are its printing and 
press work. And since the Roycroft people 
so often quote, and seem to be so much 
governed by the example of William Mor- 
ris, of whom Fra Elbertus, in the second of 
the two essays contained in the present 
book, writes: ‘‘ That sanest of all men of 
modern times, that man who could do 
more things and do them well than any 
minan of the nineteenth century,’’ would it 
not be well for them to read and profit by 
a little essay written by Morris, called 
“The Ideal Book,"’ in which his ideas as to 
the artistic details of bookmaking are 
strikingly set forth? It must be said also 
that the format of the Roycroft volumes is 
often far from satisfactory. As a rule 
these books are issued in odd rather than 
in satisfactory form, so that the books do 
not look well among the more conserva- 
tively bound and shaped issues of the ma- 
jority of our publishers. Where so much 
good work may always be confidently ex- 
pected, as will be found in the Roycrofi 
publications, it seems doubly a shame that 
oddity of shape and ineffectiveness of bind- 
ing should detract from their artistic sue- 
cess. 


Advances in Roycroft Books, 


The book auction season of 1899-1900 will 
be remembered for the rapid and thus far 
sustained advance in the value of the in- 
teresting series of books issued by Elbert 
Hubbard at the Roycroft Shop, in East 
Aurora, N. Y. Below its given a list of 
the more important Roycroft books, with 
the highest prices fetched during the recent 
season: 

1. “ The Song of Songs,” East Aurora, 1896. 
(The first book printed at the Roycroft 
Shop.) Amderson’s, April.20, presenta- 
tion copy from Elbert Hubbard, $25. 

2. ‘The Journal of Koheleth,”’ 1806. Daly 
sale, March 20, $10. 

Acopy brought $7 at Anderson's, April 


3. “ Little Journeys Made to the Homes 
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Julia D. Young,” 1896. (Probabiy the 

rarest of the Royeroft publications.) 

Anderson's, May 2s, one of twenty-five 

copies on Tokio vellum, beautifully hand 

decorated by the authoress, $26. 

% “On Going to Church,’’ by George Ber 
nard Shaw, 1806. Anderson's, May 2 
$3. 

(Daly’s copy, $3.) 


| & “ The Essay on Art and Life,”” by Ver- 


non Lee, (Violet Paget,) sua Bangs’s, 
June 15, hand illuminated copy, $v. 

(Daly's copy, nand Hiuminated, $1; An- 
derson's, May 2s, $7.) 

7. Hubbard's * The Legacy,’ 1806, two vol- 
umes. Daly's copy, rebound, 812. 
“The Book of Job,’” 1897. Anderson's, 
April 20, hand illuminated and rebound, 
$21. 

(Bangs’s, June 15, $15; Daly’s, $12.) 

%. “ Love Ballads of the XVI, Century,” 
lsv7. Anderson's, April 20, illluminated 
initials, &¢., $5.00. 

10, ** The Dipsy Chantry,” by Rudyard Kip 
ling, 18%. (Suppressed after the Kuip- 
ling-Hubbard suit.) Bangs’s, April 10, 
$10.50. 

. “*In the Track of the Book Worm,” by 
Irving Browne, i897. Anderson's, April 
20, one of twenty-five copies, decorated 
with water colors, $21. 

(Daly's, ordinary condition, $16; Bangs’s, 
June 15, ordinary, $14.) 

12. *‘ Upland Pastures,'’ by Adeline Knapp, 
1897. Daly's, hand illuminated, $21 
(Anderson's, April 20, illuminated 2) 
13. Ruskin's ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,"" 1807. 

Daly's, hand illuminated, $20. 

(Earlier in the season a copy. sold for 
$7 at Libbie’s; on April 20 another copy 
fetched $10.25 at Anderson's auction 
rooms.) 

14. Gotdsmith'’s “ Deserted Village,’’ 1808 
Anderson's, April 20, hand illuminated, 
$15. 

(Daly's, Uluminated, $15.). 

15. * Hand and Brain: A Symposium of 
Essays on Socialism,” by Morris, Shaw, 
and others, Isvs. Anderson's, April JU, 
$4.50. 

Browning’s ‘Sonnets from _ the 
Portuguese, 1s0N. Daly's copy, $18.00 

(Anderson's, May 24, $15.25.) 

17. “‘As It Seems to Me," by Elbert Hub 
bard, 1808, Daly's, $11 

(Anderson's, April 20, $7.25.) 

iS. Morris’s “ Dream of John Ball,”’ 1808 
Anderson's, April 20, $4 


copy, rebound, $7.50. 
(Anderson's, April 20, $5.) 

20. Tennyson's “ In Memoriam," 1898, An- 

derson's, April 20, $10.50. 
(Daly's, rebound, $7.50.) 

“1. Hubbard's ‘Little Journey8 to the 
Homes of Famous Women," 1808. Daly's 
copy, rebound, $1 > 

22. Hubbard's ** Me: ze to Garcia,’ n. d 
Bangs's, April 10 resentation copy to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, 5. 

(Copies usually bring #2, $1, &c.) 

23, "The Appreciation of Ali Baba of East 
Aurora,"’ 1800. Anderson's, May 24, hand 
illuminated, $6, 

24. Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rhyme of the 
Mariner,’ 1899. Anderson's, 
SB.008 

25. Clarence Darrow’s “ Persian 
180). Bangs’s, April 10, $6. 


Ancient 
May “4, 


Pearl, 


| Pictures of the Fran:o-German War 


~An Exhibit at the Public 
Library. 


In the new exhibition arranged by the 
Print Department of the New York Public 
Library, the historic interest predominates 
strongly. The library's print collection in- 
cludes many French caricatures of 1870-71, 
partly presented by the Hon. John Bigelow, 
and partly acquired by the Kennedy pur- 
chase. From these have been selected for 
exhibition a sufficient number to illustrate 
the trend of thought, opinion, and feeling 
in France, more especially Paris, during 
the momentous war which meant so much 
to France and Germany both. In these 
caricatures one follows the changing course 
of events as reflected tn the minds of the 
people. A certatn grandiloquence at the 
beginning, a note of doubt, a brave, good- 
humored endurance of reduced rations, a 
revival of hope through the promising be- 
ginnings of the Army of the Loire, the first 
low growl at the suppression of certain 
journals, which growl gradually grows into 
the ominous roar of the Commune and 
the hysterical shriek of “treason,” and 
finally the bitter end—all this is here set 
forth pictorially in caricatures which range 
from good-humored comment to the bitter- 
est satire and invective. 

There are good-natured digs at the citi- 
zen-soldiers, caricature portraits of various 
Generals and other public men, (most bit; 
ter, perhaps, when Gen. Trochu and 
Adolphe Thiers—‘* King of capitulants ’’— 
are in question,) fierce attacks on the im- 
perial family, and, of course, plenty of 
lampoons on the Emperor of Germany and 
the Iron Chancellor. In the later prints 
a noticeable feature is the frequent intro- 
duction of a rising sun, announcing the 
overthrow of the “ traiters"’ by the social 
revolution, or, in the case of the caricatures 
directed against Germany, menacing Em- 
peror William with the rise of a German 
republic or the dream of a universal one. 
With few exceptions, these prints are col- 
ored; they are signed by well-known men, 
such as F. Regamey, André Gill, Draner, 
or lesser lights such as Noloch, Pilotell, and 
Alfred Le Petit. But artistic excellence is 
noticeably absent; it seems as though the 
stern realities of the moment left no room 
for any aesthetic considerations. For such 


we must turn to the few prints which are 
not caricatures: Detaille’s winged Ger- 
mans making off with timepieces, Martial’s 
etched books on Paris incendié and Les 
Prussiens chez nous, and Rochebrune’s fine 
etching of the Strasburg Cathedral under 
bombardment, accompanied by the tenta- 
tive prediction that, “taken in 1871," the 
city will be “ retaken in 187—,"" 

The story of the struggle is told again, t 
a different way, by the zoe posters, 
which are also placed on exhibition here, ac- 
companied by translations. These are proc- 
lamations and the like, issued by those who 
at various periods represented the Govern- 
ment in the capital—Trochu, Thomas 
Favre, Gambetta, and the Council of 
Public Safety. Beginning with a reitera- 
tion of the policy, * not an inch of our ter- 
ritory, not a stone of our fortresses,"’ these 
public utterances show us the gradual rise 
of popular doubt and distrust, the failing of 
food, (making necessary various regula- 
tions for the sale of horse meat,) loss of 
discipline among troops coming from the 
provinces, fine phrases from Gambetta 
about the fall of Toul and Strasburg, the 
rise of revolt, appeals to the National 
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Q. | What is Pleasure? 
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CHINA 


The Best Recent Works 


The Yangtze Valley and 


Beyond 


By ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. Bishop) 


Author of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’” “The Sandwich Islands,” etc. With 116 


illustrations and one map. 2 vols., Svo, £6.00. 


“The narrative will more truly Instruct the readers interested in China than the 


political treatise of Lord Curzon or the commercial los f wrd Charles Beresford. 
London Spectator, 


“These charming and instructive volumes form unquestionably 1 best 
most valuable werk that has yet apy red.’ 


The Story of China 


B;; ROBERT K, DOUGLAS. Fully iliustrated. 12mo, $1.50. ° 
“A fascinating and compact historical handbook.’ 


“‘An admirable epitome, clear and veracio 


27 and 20 WEST 22D ST.New York. 


Sons, 24 LEDFORD ST., STRAND, London, 


Th N ew hichades, 


(FIFTH SERIES.) 


The eonsciousness of a nearer approach to perfect living. 


| What is Perfect Living? 
| The realization of one’s powers to fulness of life. 


Then the more pleasure a liie has, the more perfect is that life? 
Certainly. 
How may one experience this pleasure ? 
In many ways. 


Name one way. 
By reading good books. 








What is a good book ? 
A good book moves the reader to “ fine issue: 





Name two good books. 


“SENATOR NORTH” and 
“THE CARDINAL’S SNU?F-BOX.” 





| Who wrote them? 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON wrote the first 
and HENRY HARLAND the second. 





Who publishes them? ee WK 
JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MiSS MARY JOHNSTON, 


author of 


To Have and to Hold 


and 


Prisoners of Hope, 


Is the subject of a handsomely printed 16-page Brochure, con- 
taining a Portrait and a Biographical Sketch, with some account 
of her work, which will be sent upon application therefor to the 
Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, ‘MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreer, Boston, Mass. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, A LARGE PRINT 


WAR MAP OF CHINA, 


Including Japan and Korea, with detailed map of Pekin to Gulf of 
Pechili, 3 ex20 inches, handsomely printed. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 7 & 9 West {8th St., New York 


Bound in 8 
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| 


$200.00 Worth of Shest Music at One-Tenth Vatuz! 
350 best old and new songs, 900 instrumental selections, 400 


Volumes atest comporers. Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated, 
2,200 Pages ble in every home whece there is a piano. Sent free 

for examination. Send pvustal for specimen pages coatainiag 
4 complete compositions, 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


World’s Best TLusic ‘isnsan.rer ror 


Guard from the Government, and the Com- 
munists, &c, 

The exhibition, which forms an interest- 
ing record of an ang ati J period, is to 
be seen at the Lenox Building, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Pevente®) Street, where the Print 

the Public Library is also situ- 
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of Ruskin and Turner,” by Elbert Hub- 
bard, 1896. Anderson's, April 20, hand 
 eacmees copy, twenty-six so made, 
aly’, not hand illuminated, sold for 
$16, w Yi 


hich hi 
sold i Bangs's Jan’ 16 fetched $10 oad 
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Surprisingly Good Work Done in 
England. 

To the young and enthusiastic who have 
Uterary tastes printing has always been 
the most attractive of mechanical arts. 
There ig no other handicraft in which the 
amateur can get so wide a recognition of 
his labors. He need not merely show, but 
may give, to a score or more of friends the 
prints that “I p-inted.” This desire to 
print pervades all classes. In:the gossipy 
books concerning the Court life of the last 
century one finds occasional mention of 
Royal Highnesses amateuring at typog- 
raphy. There have been men of, letters 
who tried to print. Cowper, in a letter to 
Unwin, humorously describes the diffi- 
culties he met without proper apparatus 
and without a teacher. ‘In the proofs 
the ends of my long lines turned up their 
tails like Dutch mastiffs.” 

Printing seems to be easy work. When 
types have been properly set and inked, it 
is easy to pull down the bar of the hand- 
press and take an impression. But it is 
not so easy to set the type, adjust the 
margins, prepare the paper, and regulate 
the impression. The amateur soon finds 
that good printing calls ror the exercise of 
a deal of technical skill, as well as close 
attention ‘to the drudgery of many petty 
details. What is worse to the dainty ama- 
teur, printing cannot be done without soil- 
ing the fingers. One cannot touch type or 
rollers without being defiled. There is no 
dainty road to success, Type cannot be 
set or rollers worked with gloved hands. 
It follows that most amateurs soon tire 
and give up the work. Of the hundreds 
who have dabbled with typography, how 
few have produced any print of which 
they have a right to be proud! 

Mr. St. John Hornby is a most praise- 
worthy exception. In the ten books printed 
by him, and now before us, there is no tn- 
ternal evidence of the raw amateur. The 
work done is that of a serious expert in his 
craft. These works are: First— The Jour- 
nal of Joseph Hornby,” (1815,) printed in 
1894; second—‘ La Vita Nuova de Dante,” 
18%; third—“Ye Minutes of the 177th Meet- 
ing of Ye Sette of Odd Volumes,” 1896; 
fourth—"‘ Three Poems by John Milton,” 
1806; fifth— Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam," 1896; sixth—'' The Thoughts of Mar- 
eus Aurelius Concerning His Education,” 
1896-7; seventh—‘* The Book of Ecclesi- 
astes,”’ 1897; eighth—"* Two Essays of Fran- 
cis Lord Bacon;" “ Of Buildings and Gar- 
dens," 1897; ninth—" The Prologue to the 
Tales of Caunterbury,” by Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, 1898; tenth—‘‘ Three Elegies, ‘ Lycidas,’ 
(Milton,) ‘ Adonais,’ (Shelley,) ‘ Thyrsis,’ 
(Matthew Arnold,) " 189». 

This recital of titles shows that exceed- 
ingly good taste has been shown in the se- 
lection of books to be printed. Receiving 
these from time to time, Mr. 8S. P. Avery's 
curiosity was aroused, and he requested ad- 
ditional information. Mr. Hornby kindly 
replied in a letter, from which the follow- 
ing extracts have been taken: 

The idea of starting a private press first 
occurred to me in the Autumn of 189. I 
had always been fond of books and book 


printing, and I thought I should like to 
try my hand at it as an amateur. So I 
took some lessons in typesetting and press- 
work, and when I had mastered the rudi- 
ments I bought a small Crown hand press 
a font of old-face Caslon pica type, and a 
few other necessaries, and set up the print- 
ing office in a large Summer house in my 
father S garden in Blendene, in Hertford- 
eg moms, Saas te tips I have added to 

stock of types, but the es: yays 
sained the same. nn ee 

The second type | got was a lo 
with which I printed “ La Vita Nuove 
Then I was fortunate enough to get to 
know Mr. Horace Hart, the Controller of 
the University Press at Oxford, who has 
been good enough to furnish me with some 
fine old types, cast by hand from matrices 
given to the university by the well-known 
Bishop Fell, about the year 1680. Of these 
I have fonts of great primer and Engs 
lish, and also a small capital font of 
small pica. All of which I have used more 
than once in my books. No one who is 
fond of good type can fail to admire the 
beauty and “‘nobleness” in the letters of 
the first two of these types. Some of the 
italic is especially fine, and altogether they 
are most interesting from a typographical 
standpoint. I do not keep a large quantity 
of any one type, about enough for sixteen 
pages, which I print off and then distribute. 
1 have used one or two borders in my 

hree Poems of Milton.” One of these 
was designed for me by my wife's sister at 
the age of thirteen. [ had it cut on wood 
and printed from it. The other is a repro- 
duction of the welkknown border of Rat- 
dolt. I have tried my hand on wood-cut 
tr ag in the ** Prologue to the Caun- 
erbury Tales,”’ c 2"y Cé 2 ‘ 
oes yg gong and they came out fairly 

As to paper, I began 
weight for our first book, 
sorry production, though at the > we 
were very proud of it. It is only oon le 
ing as an unaided first attempt when we 
were merely learners, Our second book we 
printed on a Japanese paper, not very easy 
but the results were good on the whole. 
Soon after this I determined to have a pa- 
per of my own, the very best that could 
be made by hand. I had it made by 
Batchelor, who made William Morris's pa- 
per. I have used it for all my later books 
It is a trifle hard and wiry, and requires 
a —< of Sompening, but gives very good 
results with a heavy impressic and s 
= old-fashioned types veil oe 

get my ink from Hanover. T use very 
stiff, and it takes a good deal of “ele 
grease”’ to get it to work, but it is worth 
anything to get a good black impression 
a thing which is so neglected by the or- 
dinary modern printer. I have always 
been very particular about my margins and 
the general appearance of the page, which 
takes a lot of thought and experiment. I 
have not always been successful in this 
te I have worked, I think, on the right 
ines. 

As to my fellow-workers, I was helped 
from the first by my youngest sister, and 
afterward by two other sisters, who could 
not resist taking a part in the ‘‘Omar 
Khayyam."' My brother also helped me at 
times. In my last book my (then) future 
wife, also helped, and will often again, I 
hope. We all became fairly adept at set- 
ting type, but as we were not able to give 
much time to it, our rate of production has 
been slow. 

All our books have been printed for pri- 
vate circulation, and I have not yet offered 


with a medium 
which is a very 








| recalled that Mr. Dresser is also the author 
| ot ‘‘ The Power of Silence,” 


YORK, “SAT 
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8 few at a guinea each. I 
view of getting circulated 
a rather wider circle than 


and I 
books 
ks ma 
College, Oxford, 
. x 
Sore of a genuine amateur 


rious work in England. At 
the “g are 1 have not 
them. 


In this letter Mr. Hornby has little to 
say of discouragements, which must have 
Leen. many and serious. The average ama- 
teur in printing usually begins by taking 
the shortest road to success, He buys 
types in the latest fashion; he selects soft 
paper which requires no dampening, and 
is easy to print on; he uses a machine for 
impression that abridges the drudgery of 
tabor. Mr. Hornby, on the contrary, sets 
up a higher standard. He gets a hand- 
press that compels no small amount of 
labor for pulling as well as printing: he 
selects hand-made paper which, in its 
crude state, ‘s almost as untractable as 
untanned teather; and he does his work 
entirely on old-fashioned types. How much 
fruitless work before he succeeded, how 
much of his printing he had to reject as 
not up to the mark he aimed at, can be 
imagined only by expert workmen who 
have passed through similar experiences. 
Two important points are noticed. He be- 
san by receiving instruction, and he was 
not above asking for advice. Not less pleas- 
ing is the enthusiasm he imparted to his 
sisters and his wife, who have been cheerful 
and able helpers, and to whom he gives 
his tribute of gratitude and affection. 

Mr. Hornby is a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He is a member of the Grolier 
Club of this city, to which he has pre- 
sented several of his specimens of fine 
printing. His especial paper has for a 
water-mark his initials and a horn sus- 
pended from an arrow. The number of his 
editions has varied, although none has ex- 
ceeded fifty. ‘The Essays by Lord Ba- 
con” was the smallest, the edition only 
including sixteen; ‘ Ecclesiastes included 
twenty-seven; ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius,” thirty. 
in the “ Rubaiyat”’’ Mr. Hornby appended 
the following note: 

The text here printed is not that of 
any one of the four editions; but the print- 
er has selected from each those readings 
which seemed to him best, and combined 
them into one whole. He is aware that, tn 
so doing, he cannot hope to please all, for 
the lovers of Omar are sorely divided as to 
the merits of this or that particular turn 
of phrase or thought; so that he can only 
crave humbly the indulgence of those who 
inay happen to disagree with his judg- 
ment. 

The Prologue to the “ Tales of Canter- 
bury " has this: 

To the Gentle Reader: The illustrations 
in this book are fac similes of the woodcuts 
whieh uppear in Caxton's edition of the 
“Tales otf Canterbury."’ The type used is 
east from the matrices given in about the 
year 1670 by Bishop Fell to the University 
of Oxford. The text is that of the Claren- 
don Press edition of the complete works 
ot Chaucer edited by Dr. W. Skeat, Ox- 
tord, 1805. ; 

At the end of the three “ Elegies” will 
be found the following: 

This book, the last printed on_ the 
Ashendene press before its removal to 
Shelley’s home. (the site of a home once oc- 
cupied by Shelley,) Chelsea, was begun and 
finished in the Summer of the year MD- 
CCCXCIX., by St. John and Cicely Hornby, 
with some help from their brother and sis- 
ter, W. M. and C. G. Hornby. Dedicated to 
the memory of the three great singers 
whose poems are set forth therein, and to 
all true lovers of sweet songs ard fair 
Looks, whom God preserve. 
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As an instance of the rapid increase 
in the value of books from celebrated 
private or semi-private presses it thay be 
said that the publications of the Vale 
Press have lately risen in value with al- 
most the rapidity of the Kelmscott books. 
These volumes are all printed from spe- 
cially designed ‘ Vale'’ type on Arnold's 
unbleached, handmade paper, and are dec- 
orated with wood engravings “ designed 
and executed by the builder of the page.”’ 
Many of the books are further illustrated 
by Charles Ricketts, and also by Charles 
Shannon and Lucian Pissarro, other spe- 
cial features being the beautifully designed 
and executed borders to titles, initial let- 
ters, &c. The volumes are, as a rule, 
bound in boards, with paper labels, but 
some are covered in paper, with the most 
unique decorative designs. The books were 
issued in small editions, from 150 to 210 
copies each; while a destructive fire at 
the printer’s in December last has added 
very much to the scarcity of these publi- 
cations by destroying a large portion of 
the blocks, printed sheets, &c., which has 
rendered some volumes particularly scarce. 

As an example of the recent rapid rise 
in the values of these books it may be 
stated that one of the cheaper issues of 
the Vale Press, ‘‘A Defence of the Art 
of Printing,’ by Charles Ricketts, which 
was catalogued in April last by an Eng- 
lish provincial bookseller at 16s. 6d., was 
offered by the same dealer at in 
May and at 30s. last month, with every 
vrospect of a future rise. It may be add@@ 
that the New York price for the Vale 
Press works is very much higher than 
are the English quotations, a collector 
here stating that he would be very glad 
to secure a copy of ‘A Defence of the 
Art of Printing ’”’ at $10. 


25s. 


“ Education and the Philosophical Ideal,” 
by Horatio W. Dresser, author of “ Living 
by the Spirit,”’ is spoken of by the writer in 
the following words: “I believe it to be in 
many respects my best. It is more com- 
prehensive than any of the others, yet will, 
I think, appeal more particularly to a class 
of readers not reached before, namely, stu- 
dents of education.’"’ The work is in prep- 
aration by G. P. Putnam's Sons. It may be 
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Robert Hertick’s View of Modern 
Life in His New Chicago Novel.* 


“The Web of Life” is the title of the 
most noteworthy American novel which 
has been published this Summer, except- 
ing, of course, Mr. Allen's new book, if 
we class Robert Grant’s much-discussed 
study of a certain type of American wom- 
anhood among the novels of the Spring. 
Robert Herrick, the author of ‘The Web 
of Life,” has written some other works 
of fiction, but none, we fancy, quite so 
ambitious as this. His manner and his 
view of life both remind one of George 
Gissing, and Mr. Herrick does for the so- 
cial life of Chicago in the period of unrest 
and depression immediately following the 
inflation of World’s Fair year just what 
Gissing has done for London life in his 
grave and rather joyless but not actually 
pessimistic studies of the upheaval of the 
middle classes, Quite the best feature of 
Mr. Herrick’s novel is its elaborate and 
varied study of Chicago in and out of 
decors, its commercial strife, its fashion- 
able social routine, its sordidness and yul- 
garity, its enterprise, its youthful vital- 
ity. There are dozens of sketches of 
character of whose essential truth one has 
no doubt, which is a little more than can 
be honestly” said of the three carefully 
portrayed central personages, the hero, who 
is but a poor sort of hero, and the two 
women who love him, though the author 
has not made us understand why they love 
him, or lent to either of them a memorable 
charm. 

They are something more than showmen’s 
puppets, this erratic and dissatisfied young 
surgeon, this daughter of a millionaire, 
three generations removed from a Maine 
farm, and this unfortunate young person 
of Wisconsin. But they are certainly not 
consistent or ‘“‘sympathetic.’’ One soon 
gives up trying to comprehend their sub- 
tleties of feeling or to fathom all their mo- 
tives, and, taking them as they are, finds 
that they serve well enough as the central 
figures in a story that contains plenty of 
bustle and confusion, the strife and tragedy 
of life, and a few—only a few—hints of 
its comedy. 

Howard Sommers, at the beginning of 
the story, is a professional young man with 
uncommonly brilliant prospects. His skill 
in surgery is frankly admitted by older 
practitioners. A millionaire opens his 
door to him and the millionaire’s daughter 
distinctly and amiably smilies upon him. 
A wealthy physician with a large office 
practice makes him one of his assistants. 
Fame and fortune and as large a measure 
ot earthly happiness as the luckiest of 
mortals could reasonably expect, seem to 
be in his grasp. But he throws them 
aside for the privilege of speaking his 
mind, which does not, in fact, seem to 
be overladen with the materials of wise or 
brilliant speech, and the doubtful comfort 
of illicit cohabitation with a woman he 
might as well marry. That is the tough- 
est problem in all this “ problem novel ’’— 
why Howard Sommers and his Alves of 
Wisconsin, his large, grave, broad-browed 
Alves do not marry. It is all the woman's 
fault, too. He is perfectly willing to marry 
her. 

She has a husband, a dissipated drum- 
mer of a long-established American type 
that Mr. Herrick comprehends thoroughly 
and exactly portrays, who is shot in a 
brawl. Sommers, at a hospital, saves his 
life by an operation which makes him a 
mental wreck. When the man dies sud- 
denly, some time afterward, Sommers has 
some slight excuse for believing the woman 
whose life he has made a burden has giv- 
en him an overdose of opium, but the au- 
thor wants us to think Sommers loves 
Alves. Would any man believe evil of the 
woman he loved without the strongest 
possible proof? That, Mr. Herrick might 
answer, is a question for sentimentalists 
and romancers. 

When, in of time, Alves 
that her lover has suspected her of 
doing, (of course, she is innocent,) and 
begins to understand how she has stood 
in the way of his material prospects, she 
commits suicide. She is, however, not es- 
sentially a morbid person or a subtle one. 
She was born and bred on a big Wisconsin 
farm. Her proper sphere is not doubtful. 
She would have been a good mother and a 
wise one, in the proper circumstances. Her 
marriage her. She yearns for 
happiness and the animal side of her nat- 
ure is strong, but she never lacks principle 
or conscience, There is one vividly drawn 
scene in which she figures as the compan- 
ion of the hero’s friend, Dresser, in a mad 
skating contest on the frozen lake, which 
to us most clearly to indicate her 
nature. But, as we have said, the author 
does not permit us wholly to comprehend 
her, to believe in her when she refuses to 
marry Sommers, or to sympathize with 
her in all her trials. She is a pathetic fig- 
ure only when she is dead. But of the 
three central characters this is decidedly 
the best. 

We have to thank Mr. Herrick, however, 
if not without qualification for Alves, her 
lover, and her rival, most cordially ‘for 
his splendidly sympathetic and unaffected 
description of tne great strike, for his keen- 
ly sympathetic yet impartial illustration 
of Chicago life, which makes the outsider 
understand the mingled good and bad in 
that immense and in some respects unique 
city better than any other of the many re- 
cent Chicago novels. We have to thank 
him for Dr. Lindsay and his businesslike 
consultation offices tn the Athenian Build- 
ing; for Leonard, the quaint old dentist, 


*THE WEB OF LIFE. By Robert Herrick. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. | 
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and Webber, the clerk caught in the meshes 
of the rascally “ promoters”; for the won- 
derfully picturesque glimpses of the Wis- 
consin country in Summer, for the barren 
little Ritualistic church, where one would 
have looked for a Methodist meeting house; 
for countless Uttle bits that tell one about 
things he did not know before, and at the 
same time convince him of their verity. 

So far as the everlasting struggle be- 
tween the strong and the weak, the lucky 
and the unlucky is concerned, Mr. Herrick 
gives us no new light. A “ problem” novel 
does not necessarily solve its own problems, 
One does not lay aside ‘“‘ The Web of Life” 
equipped with any new arguments against 
trusts or “ corporate greed.” The ethical 
and didactic value of the story is not ap- 
preciable. But it has some sound artistic 
value, and that Is all we ask of a novel. 

Mr. Herrick probably will acquire more 
skill with practice. He might have told 
his story with more buoyancy of manner 
and with more variety of tone. His humor, 
when it is” in evidence at all, seems dry, 
But there is plenty of chance for richly 
humorous expression in his novel. Dresser 
might have been made an entertaining fel- 
low, even if the author does hate the type 
as much as he seems to. Gissing would 
have made more of Dresser. To be sure, 
the type is almost as old as the history of 
man. The agitator, the rampant Socialist 
transformed into the too-willing tool of the 
oppressor, is a familiar figure in fiction 
and in life. 


Coutts and Coutts’s.* 


The name Coutts is not alone suggestive 
of money, but at the same time of the very 
highest commercial honor. It is of the ori- 
gin,, the ramifications of the famous house 
of Coutts & Co. that Mr. Ralph Richardson 
writes. The author reverently approaches 
the subject, for he has been for years in 
the employ of Coutts & Co. In this same 
banking house, now occupied by the firm, 
John Coutts in 1742 and 1744 entertained 
the notables of the Scottish capital. 

It was the great-grandfather of Lady 
Burdett-Coutts who was the founder of the 
house. You see him as a fine-looking old 
gentleman, wearing a flowing wig. From 
the far distant past Edinburgh has always 
been distinguished for its brains. There 
was probably more intellectuality in the 
Scotch capital than money. There was in- 
dustry, but though there was thrift there 
was poverty. 

How did John Coutts begin his task of ac- 
cumulation? Business in the middle of the 
eighteenth century was in many ways dif- 
ferent from that of to-day. The first 
Coutts at the beginning was more of a 
trader than a banker. John Coutts sold 
corn and other things on commission. In 
one way he followed the ways of the mod- 
ern banking house. He negotiated bills of 
exchange. In time the house of John 
Coutts & Co. became the earliest private 
banking house in Scotland. After a while 
came the ramifications of the concern. 
There was a branch house in Lendon and 
another in Rotterdam. May the commer- 
cial sins of that Rotterdam concern be for- 
given it. That Dutch branch traded in tea, 
spirits, and those special commodities most 
in demand by smugglers. It may have 
taken much more than a century to con- 
vince the general public that the defraud- 
ing of a Government was a moral crime. 

It was in 1762 on Christmas Day of that 
year that the concern established itself on 
the Strand, in London. Of the family of 
the second generation Thomas Coutts seems 
to have been the leading man. 


Thomas and his three brothers were early 
placed in their father’s bank in Edinburgh 
and formed a mischievous quartet, so far as 
Mr. Trotter, their father’s partner, was con- 
cerned. ‘* One of their tricks,’’ says Sir W. 
Forbes, ‘‘ consisted in their putting a live 
mouse under the cover of Mr. Trotter's ink- 
stand and watching with glee for the start 
he was to give when, on lifting the lid, the 
animal jumped out, to the no small amuse- 
ment, as might be expected, of the whole 
counting house.” 

Thomas was a hard worker, and most 
particular. Mr. Richardson gives the fol+ 
lowing anecdote as showing his preciseness. 
Coutts had given a grand dinner. 


Next day his friend met Coutts at the 
bank to arrange some business accounts, 
and on balancing them it was found that 
the sum of one penny was due to Thomas 
Coutts. His friend laughed, and said: 

“Of course, you won't want me to pay 
you that penny?” 

‘“*Parden me, I do,’’ replied 

‘“ What!" cried his friend; “ 
a sumptuous dinner one day, 
for a penny the next?”’ 

“* }xcuse me," said Coutts; “if I had not 
been so particular in getting my pence, I 
should not have been able to give you any 
dinner at all, my friend.” 

While James had much ambition and fig- 
ured in public life, Thomas was indifferent 
to such honors. Thomas married the cele- 
brated actress, Miss Mellon. He died in 
1822. In time Mrs. Coutts became the 
Duchess of St. Albans, and at her death 
bequeathed her vast fortune to her first 
husband's granddaughter, Lady Burdett- 
Coutts. No small portion of Mr. Richard- 
son's interesting volume is devoted to the 
kindly of Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
whose distinguishing traits have been “ the 
practical insight, untiring devotion, and 
great wisdom brought to bear on philan- 
thropic subjects.” 
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A new French translation of ‘“ Quo 
Vadis’ has just been made by B. Koza- 
kiewicz and J. L. de Tanasz. It has been 
received in this city by Brentano's, to- 
gether with Marcel «révost's ‘* Léa." Bren- 
tano’s have also received from Berlin, ‘‘ Die 
Dorfcoquette illustriert von Heinrich Hueb- 
ner,’ by Friedrich Spielhagen; ‘ Feuer- 
blumen,” by Adolf Wilbrandt; ‘‘ Aus Vol- 
lem Leben,’”’ by Nataly von Eschstruth, 
and ‘‘Ingenieur Horstmann,” by Wilhelm 
Hegeler. 

*COUTTS AND CO., 
AND LONDON. By Ralph Richardson. 
don: Stock. 
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BOOK AND ART SALES. 


Silver Piate and Other Objects. 
There was sold in London two weeks ago 
a valuable collection of old English silver 
plate and objects of art of great interest, 
the property of Sir Charles G. E. Welby, 
mnmember of Parliament, most of them 
forming part of the collection known 
“the Gregory Heirlooms.”’ An important 
portion of these heirlooms, consisting 
pietures, sculpture, tapestry, old French 
decorative furniture, &c., was sold by 
rection of the trustees end by order of the 
then Master of the Rolls under the 
thority of the Gregory Heirlooms act, 
iS77, by Messrs. Christie on June 17, 1878, 
when 172 lots produced a total of 
of £15,180. The sale two weeks ago of 
lots produced a total of upward of 
the more important articies being as 
lows: 
Silver. 


as 


fol- 


A set of three 
caddies, by Elizabeth 
ounces at 50s. per ounce; 
Anne circular toilet boxes 
gadrooned the top chased, 1707, 
a pair of larger ditto, en 
at 80s. per ounce; a pair 
borders, 702 
ounce; an oval-shi 
plerced 


oblong-shaped tea 
\741—44 
a pair of Queen 
and covers, with 


Godfrey, 


borders, 
and 
ST ounces 
ditto, with 
ounce it 48 
bread basket, 
ly chased 
seasons, 


27 ounces, 
suite 
of gadrooned 

per 
the border 
with 


s ped 
and rich- 
masks emblematic of the 
by Paul Lamerie, 1730—77 
at 102s. per ounce; a magnificent 
centrepiece, formed as an oval bowl, chased 
with medallion heads, &c., with four small 
circular dishes and two oval 
cruets similarly chased, and two stands 
for three casters each, by Paul Lamerie, 
1754—5S5 ounces at 17s, per ounce; 
sive oval cistern, of unusual size, 
ders chased with acant 
two semoll handles surmounted 
by P. Archambo and P. Meure, 1755 
ounces, at Gd. per equal 
td.; and an igonal the top 
corated with a cout: of arms, foliage, 
trellis pattern in flat cha 
aluster-shaped pillar and tripod 

The porcelain and decorative objects in- 
cluded the following: A pair of Louis XV. 
Sév porcelain candlesticks, 
-du-Barry ground, parrow, dark 
lines, the 
12% inches high—2,400 guineas; 
bowl and of rare old 
spiashed crimson crackle porcelain, 
mounted with Louis XV. stand, border 
handles of ormolu, finely chased 
branches of flowers, &c., 16 inches 
1,00 guineas; Louis XV. 
of tulip and king's wood, mounted 
borders of chased ormolu, 25 inches 
20 inches wide--270 guineas; a black 
Boulle library table, mounted with satyrs’ 
masks, &c., inches wide—40 guineas; 
and an oldeChinese of Soochow and 
black lacquer, decorated with fir trees, 
storks, &c., in high relief, 8 feet high, 
tuken from behind the Emperor's throne 
at the looting of the Summer Palace at 
Peking—15 guineas. - 

The day's sale also included a collection 
of objects of art, decorative furniture, and 
tapestry sold by order of trustees, &c, 
The only lot which need be mentioned is 
a suite of old Aubusson tapestry, 
in the palace of an Italian nobleman in 
Novara, and consisting of two oblong pan- 
els, 12 feet by 1 feet, and two upright 
panels, JZ feet by 6 feet, emblematic of 
the four seasons—450 guineas, 
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Editions of English Poets. 


two days’ sale in London recently of 
the library of the late Mr. H. Virtue-Tebbs 
realized a total amounting to £1,468. The 
more important lots were: The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine for 1856, projected by 
William Morris, E. Burne-Jones, and R. W. 
Dixon, with the names of most of the con- 
tributors filled in in pencil, £8 15s.; three 
works by D. G. Rossetti, “Poems,”’ first 
edition on large paper, 1870, one of 25 cop- 
ies, £10 15s.; “Ballads and Sonnets,” 1881, 
first edition, with the author’s autograph 
inscription, £10 5s., and ‘‘Poems,"’ 1881, in- 
scribed ‘To Harry V.Tebbs from his friend, 
D. G. Rossetti, 1881," £10 5s.; J. Ruskin, ‘““The 
Stores of Venice,’ 1851-53, first edition, £18 
10s.; M. Sabadino, “ Porretano,”’ &c., 1531, 
in old olive morocco, by Roger Payne, a 
fine specimen of his binding, £15; P. B. 
Shelley, “‘Queen Mab,’’ 1814, the very 
scarce first edition with the rare title page 
and the last leaf with Shelley's imprint 
intact, £30 10s.; A. Tennyson, ‘‘Poems,"’ 
1833, presentation copy with inscription, 
“Eliot Warburton, Trin. Coll., Cambridge,” 
£24 10s., and songs from the ‘‘Idylis of the 
King,” beautifully tlluminatei on eleven 
leaves of vellum, elaborate borders height- 
ened in gold, inclosing figures, &c., £20, 
and the following Keimscott Press publi- 
cations; W. Shakespeare, “Poems,"’ 1803, 
£16 10s.; “The Order of Chivalry,” &c., 
1893, one of ten copies printed on vellum, 
presentation copy from W. Morris to Frank 
H. Smith, £10; Geoffrey Chaucer's “Works,” 
1893, £66; W. Meinhold, “Sidonia the Sor- 
cereas,"’ translated by Lady Wilde, £12; W. 
Morris, “Life and Death of Jason,” 1895, 
£17, and W. Morris, “The Well at the 
World's End,” 18086, £11 10s. 


The 


Early English Engravings. 

A collection of engravings of the early 
English school, the property of the late 
Viscountess Lismore, and other properties 
from various sources, was sold in London 
a fortnight ago. The more important articles 
were the following: “Constancy” and 
“ Variety,” after Morland, by W. Ward, 
a pair—33 guineas. The following were 
from the “Cries of London” series, after 
F. Wheatley, R. A.: “ Milk Below, Maids,” 
by Schiavonetti, in colers—33 guineas; 
“Sweet China Oranges,"”’ by the same, in 
colors—20 guineas; “New Mackerel,” by 
Schiavonetti, in colors—82 guineas, and 
“Old Chairs to Mend,” by Vendramini, in 
colors—22 guineas; “ Almeida” and “ The 
Lovely Brunette,” after J. R. Smith, by 
W. Ward, a pair, in bistre—33 guineas; 
“The Ladies Rushout,” after Plimer, by 
Schiavonetti, the four portraits in the 
original frame, with Lady Rushout’s writ- 
ing at the back, from the Rushout sale— 
83 guineas; “ Miss Johnson,” by and after 
J. R. Smith—82% guineas; the “ Duchess 
of Devonshire,” after bp een ay ap eed 
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guineas; ‘‘The Disaster,’ after Wheatly, 
by W. Ward, in colors—56 guineas; ‘* The 
Last Letter,” and ‘‘The Hard Bargain,” 
after Morland, by W. Ward, in colors 
| guineas; ‘‘ The Turnpike Gate,” after 
| same, and by the same, in colors—21 
i guineas; “Mrs. Mills,"’ after Fngleheart, 
by J. R. Smith, in colors—40 guineas; 
“ Simplicity,"’ Miss Gwatkin, after Sir J. 
Reynolés, by Bartolozzi, in colors—28'%4 
| Suineas, and “ Miss Farren,"’ after Sir T. 
Lawrence, Bartolozzi guineas. 


O'd English Silver. 
Some fine old English silver 
| gilt plate from various private 
| including a few pieces by order of 
the late Mrs. Dawson of 
clough Hall, Halifax, was sold recently 
London. The following were the more 
| portant articles: An oval cake basket, foot 
| and handle richly chased, by Paul Lamerie, 
| 1738, 62 ounces, at 40s. a cireu- 
| lar sideboard dish, the border richly 
;} with masks, shell, and scroll ornament on 
a matted ground, 26 inches diameter, 
Paul Lamerie, 314 ounces, at 30s 
| both these articles coming fr 
Earl of Hardwicke's collection; a 
ll. parcel-gilt cup and cover, the bat 
repoussé and chased in high relief with a 
pastoral subject, 7% inches high, 84% inches 
diameter, 1688, 36 ounces, £300; a Charles 
| If. small goblet, with panels chased with 
| fernal foliage, 1662, 3 inches high, 
7 pennyweight, at 270s. per ounce; 
|} iam and Mary plain flagon, with 
cover, 1344, inches ounces, at 48s 
a tal) Jacobean silver-gilt 
| poussé with a band of foliage, 
high, 1615, 10 ounces, at 300s. per 
a chalice of foreign silver-gilt with 
bowl, with six panels with figures 
and saints in translucent enamel, 
| high, £00; an ivory tankard, 
relief with figures of children, 
| with silver-gilt cover and foot chased, 
| an oval pierced bread basket, the 
engraved with figures and flowers 
62 oun at 20s. per ounce; a large 
| Jar salver, the centre finely 
a coat of arms, &c., 19 inches diameter, by 
| Robert Abercromby, 1775, 0) ounce at 17s. 
‘ud. per ounce, and an oval bread basket, 
border chased with masks, _ shells, 
scrolls, the sides pierced with 
} foliage, 1737, at 32 


A Book on Needlework.* 


It is frequently the case that we 
| embroidery only as an idle accomplishment 
for Embreidery has, hewever, a 
| province and beyond that of merely 
killing time with the needle. At the 
least, it is a handicraft; at the best it is an 
art. The Egyptians wrought at 
ery, as did also the Persians and other un- 
tireable people of the East. An existing 
fabric is ornamented and enriched by means 
of needlework, and as a result we 
| triumphant embroidery. It is pre-eminent- 
ly an affair of stitching, and the 
requisite for the worker in it and the de- 
signer for it, is a thorough acquaintance 
with the composing stitches. Utility was 
the _ original inspiration whence came 
the stitches that now take on an art form. 
A buttonhole stitch was thus originally de- 
signed to keep the edge of the stuff it was 
used upon from fraying; herringbone 
strengthened and disguised a seam, while 
darned work concealed and made new a 
worn surface. 

Mr. Day has chosen to consider embrotd- 
ery as a serious art. He has, in collabora- 
tion with Miss Buckle, produced a book 
well worth the attention of embroidery 
students, needleworkers, and the designers 
of needlework, to whom it is addressed. 
The volume shows what decoration stitch- 
ing is, how it is done, and what it can do. 
Many stitchés are pictured, and the illus- 
trated samples are numerous. Old and new 
work is contrasted and compared and the 
way is paved for the application of the art 
principle to the various stitches shown. 
The very direction for the stitch is found 
| to have an unexpected significance and 
| importance. The application of embroidery 
is bounded by a very wide horizon and uses, 
on the one hand to the worshipful ecclesias- 
tical decoration of an imperial dalmatic, a 
eope, a chasuble, or an altar cloth, and 
finds a decoration place, on the ether hand, 
} among table “ napery,” upon which 
| “ stitchery’"’ is lavished. Embroidery ap- 
pears also as a decorative feature among 
book bindings produced in England about 
the fifteenth century. 

Before entering upon the actual work of 
embroidery, it is essential to have working 
drawings or designs as illustrated guides. 
The embroiderer, therefore,whocannot draw 
is lacking just so much, and must depend 
upon others for the embroidery plans that 
must be used. The designer who is not 
fully aware of the limitations of embroid- 
ery may produce a design the working out 
of which signifies a mass of labor entirely 
beyond the worthiness of the piece when 
finished. The ideal embroiderer is conse- 
quently likewise his own designer. The 
design question being answered, there 
arises, then, the need of choosing between 
one or more stitches in embroidery. Sim- 
plicity may signify monotony, and* com- 
plexity of stitch become bewildering, so 
that the work ofthe embroiderer, as Mr. 
Day points out, ts hedged with certain dif- 
ficulties that must be overcome, in which 
process the present book will be a con- 
siderable aid. There linger in embroidery 
much that is charming and much that is 
useful. The useful quality can, with a lit- 
tle discrimination, easily be made orna- 
mental as well as useful, toward which 
desirable end the careful reading and study 
of the present volume will be found great- 
ly conducive,. 
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TALE OF THE FALL 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“Mr. DAVIS has 
moves and holds the 
brilliantly and 
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* Full of beauti- 
ful pictures and of 
noble characters."’ 
— PUBLIC LEDGER. matic and scholarly.” 

“A Great Novet, Jupcep By 
ALL IT IS A GOOD STORY 





The thousands of readers of 


accurately the 
a great historical period. 


SEVERE 


IT IS NOT OFTEN THAT a new and entirely unknown author has the distinction of 


very first novel and that within two or 


three weeks of its original publication. 
IS NOT OFTEN THAT a new novel can be described i 
quoted from this week’s OUTLOOK. 
TELLS A STORY ALIVE WITH 
AGLOW WITH PASSION, BRILLIANT WITH QUIK 
ACTION, ABOUNDING IN VIVIDLY TOLD INCIDENT. 
THE METHOD {Ss BROAD, THE MOVEMENT CONSTANT AND 
THE PLOT AND CONSTRUCTION ADMIRABLE.”’ 


in terms such as are 


HUMAN. INTEREST, 


>K-MOVING 


of Gesaa. 


*In many respects a remarkable book. 
Its accuracy in detail, its portrayal of human 
nature. .. and the really absorbing in- 
terest of the story combine to make it a 
production of which a much older brais than 
Mr. Davis’s might well be proud.”’ 

—PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, 
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JENNINGS. 


2d Edition, June 29th, 
4th Fdition, July 10th. 


5th Edition in Press. 


“There is not a dull line in 
‘Widow Magoogin’ nora page that 
dees not hold a laugh.’’—Philadel- 
phia Times. 

*‘A comparison with Mr. Dooley 
is inevitable. The dialect is even 
richer and is handled fully as skill- 
fully.’’—Boston Times. 

‘** Widow Magoogin’ has an 
opinion which she delightfully ex- 
presses upon every subject under 
the sun.’’—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


** With gentle satire Mr. Jennings castigates the weaknesses in our 
national character or emphasizes our peculiarities as a people.’’—Bal/#- 


more Sunday Herald. 


Louis Star. 





Tribune. 


‘‘One of the best books put on the market in many a day.” 


—St. 


_“Shrewd, sound, sensible, positive and always good natured, the 
‘Widow Magoogin’ is at once a character in literature and a feature in 
the history of the times.”"—N. Y. World. 

‘And now comes the ‘Widow Magoogin.’ 
world like a Mr. Dooley in petticoats: 
and possesses a fund of genuine Irish humor.’’—N. Y. Herald. 

‘*A companion to the famous Mr. Dooley.’’—N. Y. Sunday Journal, 


* “Widow Magoogin’ is one of the characters of the age.” —Chicago 


She looks for all the 
Unlike Dinkelspiel she is Irish, 


‘*Mr. Dooley’s equal.’’— Denver Republican, 


Cloth Bound. Sold everywhere—by mail, pos/age 


free, price, $1.25. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, PusisHers, NEW YORK. 





THE TRUsT PROBLEM. 
By Prof. J. W. Jenks, Ph. D. 


A complete discussion of the problems, evils, remedies, and results 
of large corporations, illustrated by fine charts in color, showing the 


effects of combinations on prices 
plate, and steel and wire. 
Professor John R. Commons, 


of sugar, whiskey, petroleum, tin 


writing in the Review of Reviews, 


characterizes Professor Jenks as expert to the trust confmission, and 
his charts as ‘‘authentic and unimpeachable.” _ ; 
The book is the result of twelve years of painstaking, personal in- 


vestigation on the part of the author. 


The plans of Gov. Roosevelt, 


Comptroller Coler of New York, and Mr. W. J. Bryan, with regard to 
legislative control, are skillfully presented and discussed. 


Small ramo. 4% 


THE GREEN FLAG. 
By A. Conan Dople. 


“ There is not a dull page in the book."’"—N. Y. 
TIMES. 
‘very word and phrase and picture tells.”"— 
WASHINGTON TIMES. 
“ Few novelists of our time could have told the 
story (ot the Green MPiag) {n such stirring lan- 
guage."’—LONDON TELEGRAPH. 


Third Edition, 12mo, 5% x75, $1.50. 


x 7%. Net, $1.00. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
‘By ‘Booth Tarkington. 


“In the sunny spirit which pervades it, Im its 
engrossing interest, and in a certain finish which 
marks the style, Mr. Tarkington's story has ele- 
ments of distinction.’’--CHICAGO RECORD, 

“This young man seems to have the dramatic 
interest and touch to a greater degree than any 
ether writer now before the reading public.”— 
THE BOOKMAN. 
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THE READING HABITS OF A PARTY 
LEADER. 


It used to be said before the war—and 
after it—that in the library of a South- 
ern statesmarm or wealthy planter with 
a ‘love for reading no newer books 
could be found than “ The Spectator” or 
Hume's “ History of England.” Yet the 
old-fashioned habit of reading old books 
produced many minds that were called 
well stored in those days, and certainly 
the chief men of what used to be known 
as the slaveholders’ aristocracy were able 
to hold their own in the Congressional 
debates over the “ peculiar institution,” 
until the time came when the best of 
them went down before the irresistible 
might of Webster. S 

The bookish habit, or at least the new 
bookish habit, is notoriously not an es- 
sential part of the mental regimen of 
a successful statesman or party leader. 
Mr. William A. White, in McClure’s 
Magazine, has given us all a look into 
the home library of Mr. William J. 
Bryan. Beyond the fact that the collec- 
tion is a little more varied than might 
have been expected, there is nothing to 
surprise us; certainly we need not be 
surprised at this extremely busy man’s 
evident lack of interest in contemporary 
We quote Mr. White's lively 
characterization: 

“The books in the library make an ex- 
cellent photograph of their owner’s men- 
Of fiction there is little. 
of a number of the 
are found in sets. 
Standard histories and great orations 
common in schools twenty years ago fill 


literature. 


tal equipment. 
*Caxton editions’ 


classic novelists 


much space. Lord’s ‘ Beacon Lights of 
History,’ ‘lives’ old and 
new, collections of poetical ‘ gems,’ pub- 
lished by houses that sell through agents, 
have shelf room beyond their deserts. 
On the side of sociology and economics 
the books are of the sort that may be 
called propagandist. They were written 
by partisans of a theory, rather than by 
well-known scientists seeking the truth. 
Most of these books might have been is- 
sued by the ‘committee’ or by the 
*league’ or by the ‘association,’ and 
with a few exceptions they bear the same 


of statesmen 


relation to sane research in the lines they 
traverse that ‘Mother, Home, and 
Heaven’ and ‘The Royal Path of Life’ 
bear to the work of Matthew Arnold and 
the inquiries of Huxley, Darwin, and 
Spencer. Contemporaneous literature 
of the first order—new books and maga- 
zines—and those refinements artistic and 
literary which two decades of invention 
and industrial organization have brought 
to American homes, are conspicuously 
absent from the Bryan library. ‘ Trilby’ 
fis the latest piece of fiction there, and 
excepting a few economic tracts, the 
shelves might have’ been filled by a Vir- 
ginia country Judge before the war. And 
this is but natural, for Bryan is distinct- 
ly of the old school.” 

Many an American boy who afterward 
came to great things has grown up in the 
love of books and the practice of culti- 
vation in a library not so rich as this. 
The standard histories 
and orations, “gems” from the 


classic novels, 
poets, 
with some economic literature, or such 
very readable matter as stern old John 
Lord’s preparations of predigested his- 
tory, youth a room in 
which a youngster of 


would furnish 
inguiring mind 
could pass many a rainy day or long 
Winter evening with solid profit. 

A knowledge of books for the mere 
pride of it, or for the comfort it gives, or 
as an equipment for talking about then 
in society is not exactly despised by the 
average politician or man in public life. 
It simply does not interest him. Books 
are tools of trade to him, and he buys 
and that 


trade. 


those 
the 


uses only increase his 
Mr. Bryan's 
boyhood and manhood ambition, as we 
all know and as Mr. White found out, 
was to be an orator. In a time when 
the art is acknowledged to have fallen 


into decay little practiced he 


proficiency in 


and is 


and came to astonishing success largely 
by the use he made of it upon a single 
historic occasion. Says Mr. White of 
that occasion, the Chicago Convention: 

“It was pre-eminently an emotional 
occasion. The orator who could arouse 
some one, challenge some one, defy some 
one else, and plead for something—that 
crator could best voice the sentiments of 
his auditors. That orator was Bryan. 
He stepped naturally into supremacy at 
the talk-feast, because he had been 
training for that famous speech, and for 
nothing else, from the hour when he re- 
cited ‘ Patrick Henry’s Address.’ All the 
days of his youth had been spent in prac- 
ticing elocution; the days of maturity in 
debating.” 

This is a training very different from 
the training of John Quincy or the late 
Charles Francis Adams. Such was not 
the training of Van Buren. It is a bet- 
ter training than that of William Henry 
Harrison, and a fuller one than that of 
Lincoln, at least fuller than Lincoln's 
early training, or than Jackson's. Yet it 
has brought Mr. Bryan into high promi- 
nence as a National figure. There is 
evidently something more involved than 
the training. The man and the times 
count for much. 


QUOTATIONS. 

We have received the following pain- 
ful communication. It is considerately 
marked “ personal,” and it was the evi- 
dent purpose of its courteous writer that 
the disclosure of our weakness should be 
for our own instruction only, and not for 
admonition and reproof in the eyes of 
our readers. This kindly purpose was 
even cloaked by our correspondent to 
make it all the more gentle, in an appear- 
ance of uninformedness on his part, ac- 
companied by a touching profession of 
confidence in our editorial inerrancy: 

Dear Sir: In your issue of to-day, (Page 
456, column 4,) you speak of ‘‘ Lamb’s im- 
mertal dictum,” &c. hat is your author- 
ity for attributing that dictum to Lamb? 
It is generally attributed to Abraham Lin- 


coln, but I presume you are right in at- 
tributing it to Lamb. 


Now we have to confess, despite the 
generous assumptions of our friend, that 
we have no authority whatever for at- 
tributing the ‘immortal dictum” re- 
ferred to to Lamb. He may have said 
that “for those who like this kind of 
a book it is just the kind of a book they 
will like,” but we do not know that he 
did. We have searched our memory for 
the reasons that induced us to saddle 
the saying on him, and we can find none. 
All that we discover is a vague im- 
pression that he has been made in the 
past, and by some one in whom we had 
confidence, the father of the remark. 
Apart from that impression there is one a 
little less dim that the words are a para- 
phrase of a sentence that occurs in some 
of the “ press notices”’ of his lecture 
cited by Artemus Ward, of blessed mem- 
ory. In plain English, we have sinned 
against the accepted canon of quotation, 
and every one of our readers who is in- 
nooent of a like offense is at liberty to 
cast stones at us, We only hope that 
they will do it as kindly and delicately 
as the correspondent we have cited, but 
to that we can make no claim. 

To be frank, we are afraid that we are 
not so deeply mortified by this fault as, 
perhaps, we should be. The weather last 
week was very hot. The article in which 
the slip occurred was in part intended to 
call attention to the value, hygienic and 
moral, of a certain degree of laziness at 
this season of the year. It was not un- 
natural that the writer should iInci- 
dentally practice what he was preaching. 
We suspect, moreover, that complete ac- 
curacy in some sorts of quotation may be 
overprized. It is well enough for those 
to whom it comes by nature. It may 
even be cultivated with advantage by the 
young who have ample leisure and no 
very good use to put it to. But to older 
men and women to whom perfect ac- 
curacy is not given by the gods at birth, 
it is conceivable that its acquisition is a 
game that is not worth the candle. And 
if to one’ of this very numerous class 
there comes a bright thing, A propos of 
what is being said, and it is launched un- 
der the protection of some familiar and 
probable author, the offense is not neces- 
sarily capital. One might as justly be 
hopelessly condemned for a crooked nose 
as for such a twist of the memory. 

Provided, of course, that the error is 
sincere. We shall not defend the prac- 
tice only too common among writers and 
still more so among raconteurs, of at- 
tributing to famous tongues or pens the 


cated crime. It is an attempt on the 
one hand to create fictitious €clat for 
one’s own witticism, and on the other to 
impute to distinguished parentage one’s 
probably ill-begotten offspring. It is 
wholly unjustifiable, and no form of hu- 
miliating exposure is too severe a pun- 
ishment for it. 

Still it must be remembered that origi- 
nality is a quality of most obscure and 
elusive character. When a man puts on 
some one else what he thinks is his 
own, let him suffer the penaity decreed 
by the Queen tothe Cheshire cat: “‘ Off 
with his head.” But there is originality 
that cannot always be determined by 
dates. An artist friend, of rare and ex- 
quisite cynicism, recently remarked that 
he had been rereading Virgil,-and was 
interested to note the extent to which 
that writer had borrowed from those 
that came after him. But it does not 
rigorously follow that all those who 
came after borrowed of Virgil. On the 
contrary, the rustic neighbor of Emerson 
who said of Plato: “I like that man; he 
has some of my ideas,” had a basis of 
truth for his claim which we think we 
could establish if occasion served. But 
the weather is still very hot. 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT WORK. 

Reports of speeches delivered at the 
Mansion House banquet in London to 
celebrate the completion, of the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” are 
printed in Tae SatUrpay Review to- 
day. They were notable speeches and 
they were spoken in a good cause. “ The 
Dictionary of National Biography” is 
a work of great worth. We must admit 
that, even while sympathizing a little 
with the tone of gentile rebuke in a para- 
graph of comment onthe speeches in the 
London Daily News. This is good enough 
to have been. written by Andrew Lang, 
and Mr. Lang was at the banquet. The 
paragraph touches on some things said 
in the speeches, too, that are overlooked 
in the published reports of them. 

The Bishop of London, it seems, re- 
ferred to the “alarming rate of the in- 
of celebrities.” That might have 
been taken as sounding a false note in 
the general chorus of praise of a work of 
national biography boasting some 6,000 
names more than any other similar 
work contains, The Bishop, however, 
was in an amiable, not to say humorous, 
mood. The author of the editorial para- 
graph we have mentioned takes the allu- 
sion somewhat gravely. But he finds 
fault chiefly with Mr. Morley for liken- 
ing the banquet to Gibbon’s famous 
walk under the acacias after he had fin- 
ished “The Decline and Fall.” Says the 
paragrapher: 


crease 


There are things commensurable, and 
things incommensurable. Gibbon did not 
invite all the educated and intelligent per- 
sons he knew to compose for him a History 
of the Decline and Fall. He composed it 
himself. No human eye, he tells us, except 
his own and the publisher's, ever saw that 
marvelous book before it was given to the 
world. Mr. Morley is a great orator, and 
orators are entitled to some rhetorical 
license. But we must preserve our relative 
conceptions. Bradshaw is a much more 
useful book than Shakespeare, but the two 
are not really to be compared. The immor- 
tal passage with which the greatest of all 
autobiographies concludes takes us far 
away from dictionaries, luncheons, and 
Lord Mayors. It expresses in inimitable 
language for the students of all time the 
feelings of a solitary genius at the close of 
a stupendous undertaking. Gibbon sat in 
Parliament, and mixed in society. But he 
was not there. His mind, which was the 
whole of him, was otherwise employed. It 
was engaged in producing a work which 
can only perish with the English language, 
and which came straight from the mind of 
its author. Mr. Morley, as a man of let- 
ters, ought not to confuse the Mansion 
House with the acacias. 


All of which is both true and enter- 
taining. Nevertheless one cannot feel 
too grateful for this 
tional Biography,” 


“Dictionary of Na- 
which is a boon to 
all students, a reference book of inesti- 
mable value to all literary workers, and 
a collection of good literature as well. 
For many of its articles, like many in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, are the 
best on their subjects to be found any- 
where, and all were written by men of 
uncommon ability and special knowledge. 
Wherefore, not only is the completion of 
the work of itself a cause for congratu- 
lation, but the celebration of it in the 
house of the Lord Mayor of London, as if 
it were an event fit to rank with the 
opening of a new market, or the estab- 
lishment of a system of transit, is won- 
derfully encouraging. 

Mr. Choate and Mr. Morley both ex- 
pressed the regret we all must feel that 
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Americans are necessarily excluded from 
the dictionary. We have scarcely grown 
up yet to a work of our own so formid- 
able and monumental. There are some 
excellent biographical cyclopaedias, con- 
ceived and carried out carefully on a 
smaller plan in this country, Appleton’s, 
edited by James Grant Wilson and John 
Fiske, and the more recent, though still 
unfinished, ‘“ National Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography ” being the best of 
them. Such works must suffice here un- 
Ail we are old enough to have our own 
counterpart of the “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.” Meanwhile the circu- 
lation of that work in the United States 
is perhaps larger than it is in Great 
Britain and Ireland. But it ought to be 
still larger than it is. 

AN APOLOGY FOR PERIODICAL LIT- 

ERATURE. 

There’ appears to be a tendency at 
times among a by no means unobserving 
or thoughtless class of readers of con- 
temporary and general literature to de- 
preciate with faint praise the value of 
the periodical. Their point of view mis- 
takes the form and the mere fact of fre- 
quency for the thing itself. Something 
of the feeling with which they buy a 
trashy paper-covered novel on the train 
seems to affect their attitude towafd the 
magazine. The unsubstantial dress in 
which it is clothed counts against the 
things printed. 

No one with half an eye will deny that 
in the very multitude of periodicals this 
is perhaps a perfectly logical judgment; 
but, like all deductions from the general, 
it is very likely to overlook the particu- 
lar. With each new rival for public fa- 
vor the competition for material becomes 
keener and the choice narrower between 
what may be justly classed as literature 
and what is mere writing for the sake 
of supplying a market. To be sure, the 
judgment as to what is good or bad is as 
wide as the differing tastes and individ- 
ual training of readers and the men who 
occupy the editorial chairs; but it is a 
narrow and an unseeing view that would 
classify periodical literature at large as 
either lacking in distinction or in many 
of the qualities that make for good Eng- 
lish. In a catalogue of the best books, 
notably in fiction and verse, published 
during the last twenty years, it would be 
easy to point out many that have first 
been printed in one of our periodicals. 
Few who write but are glad to avail 
themselves of the wide publicity that se- 
rial publication gives and the consider- 
able revenue as well. 
monstrable fact that serial publication 
helps rather than hinders the sale of a 
book. 

There is something solid and convinc- 


It is an easily de- 


ing in a bound volume, however; a se- 
rial gets away from us by its very in- 
completeness. The 
thing to pick up in one of the leisure mo- 
ments that we are always anticipating 
but never finding, while a book demands 
the time and asserts the dignity of let- 


magazine is some- 


ters. To the periodicals we owe a large 
debt for much otherwise unavailable and 
valuable information about current af- 
fairs, and a liberal education in the arts, 
and the standards of our leading maga- 
zines, with, of course, the exceptions that 
are always admitted to occasional per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, are the standards 
that have been accepted for all time in 
judging worthy literature. Some consid- 
eration, it may be said, is always due to 
“ popular taste,” but it is only fair to as- 
sume that the gauge of popular taste is 
more often based upon a respect for its 
better judgment rather than its worse. 


TWO RICHEST 


WORLD’S 
ROOMS. 


year 


THE 


More than a contributor 


to THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 


ago a 
returning to 
of years, described 
the 
and finding the old familiar friends in 


Paris after a lapse 


the pleasures of revisiting Louvre 
the old frames in the old rooms, just as 
left. 


going to Paris will not have this pleas- 


they were Travelers who are now 


ure. In honor of the exposition, Paris, 
which is a most feminine community, has 
made herself more attractive and beauti- 
ful for the strangers whom she is receiv- 
ing. For the first time in years 
tions in the 


by extended rehangings, and those who 


altera- 
Louvre have been followed 
knew the location of their favorites five 


years ago, or one year ago, will necd a 
guide to find them now. 


Sixteen new rooms have been provided 
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for the proper hanging of the rich col- 
lection of Dutch and Flemish paintings. 
And two of the rooms have the propor- 
tions of splendid salons. One of them is 
the great “ Hall of the States,” built by 
Napoleon III. This room is devoted to | 
the Rubens series, depicting the glory of 
Marie de Medicis. Here the pictures are | 
not hung upon, but inserted in, the walls | 
in frames of exceeding richness. of | 
the of the Dutch and 
Flemish canvases permits and even re- 


course removal 
rearrangement of quantities 
The very fact of the 
grouping of the former is evidence of a | 
of ideal of order, 
that every reason is given to believe the 
that 
Heretofore 


quires the 
of other pictures. 
so 


new spirit, a new 


promise last system 
have 
against the wall with little other deter- 


at 
pictures 


appears. 
been flung | 
mination than the whim of a workman or | 
the availability in feet and inches of a 
The 


unique among the great galleries in this. 


space. Louvre has been almost 


commenda- 
the 
than 


The change, invites 


tion 


then, 


from every art student, from 
even perhaps 
It for 


noisseur to carry in mind the other ex- 


less learned more 


from the wiser. is easy a con- 


amples of the work of an artist, when the 
novice is only bewildered in the jumble | 
and time. for the 


of nations Applause 


introduction of system comes readily— 
until one learns in London papers that 
the affected; that 
the is des- 
Admit the 


table, and yet one’s enthusiasm is damp- 


even Salon Carré is 


this, 
poiled. 


sanctum sanctorur, 


change to be inevi- 
ened. 


For that famous square room, in the 
heart of the Louvre, has been loved and 
familiar ground to most visitors. Per- 
sons who go often to Paris and make no 
pretense of examining the Louvre each 
time have revisited that at 
least. The 
there. One would begin and end his visit 
with that room; and if he had only half 
an hour, there is where he would spend 
it. No picture was hung its walls 


that was not of the highest rank, and 


apartment 


chief treasures have hung 


on 


masterpieces represented 
many schools they never 
clash. A Holbein 
a Veronese and Murillo, but the contrast 
would not offend. It was the one 
where the lack of was 
readily forgiven. There only 
one other in Europe like it—the Tribuna, 
in the Uffizi Palace in Florence; and now 
even that, it is said, is to feel the ruth- 
less hand of method. They were the two 
richest rooms for their size in the world, 
and there is not a traveler but will feel 
@ sense of personal loss when he thinks 


though these 


seemed to 
might hang between 
roon. 
classification 


has been 


| &e. 


| where 


| Franciscan 


| en,” 


| press. 


| it is a town with an 
| Among the 





of them as brought down to the common 


level of picture galleries with the 


gain of system. 


even 


THE GUTENBERG FESTIVAL IN 


MAYENCE. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, June 30, 
~The ancient Rhineland city of Mainz was | 
en féte for four days this week to 
brate the five hundredth anniversary 
the birth of Johann Gutenberg, the 
ventor of printing, who was born here in 
1399 or 1400. One could not help reflecting, 
as passed through the decorated 
streets, gay with flowers, fir and 
bunting, that it would take something more 
than gratitude to an inventor born 500 
years ago to work an Anglo-Saxon crowd 
up to a similar pitch of enthusiasm. But 
nothing was wanting here to make the 
festivity a brilliant success, and the Ger- 
mans threw themselves into the whole af- 
fair with astonishing ardor gayety. 
A royal progress might have been going 
forward, to judge from the aspects of the 
streets. The centre of attraction was nat- 
urally the Gutenberg Platz, the 
famous statue of Johann Gensfleisch zum 
Gutenberg, by Thorwaldsen, was the ob- 
ject of a brilliant effort at decoration. The 
statue was surrounded by a series of dec- 
orated columns, and flanked by masses of 
banked flowers and wreaths from all sorts 
of societies and institutions. Opposite to 
it had been erected a charmingly fitted 
pavilion, from which addresses took place, 
especially the official homage to Guten- 
berg. From the summit of the venerable 
Cathedral depended streamers of bunting; 
but everywhere one turned there was evi- 
dence of the Mainzers’ whole-hearted en- 
tering into the effort to honor their hero. 

As Shakespeare had to leave his native 
town, so it is reported that Gutenberg was 
compelled to leave Mayence on account of 
his connection with a workman’s riot. He 
went to Strassburg, but he returned to 
Mayence when the affair had blown over, 
and set himself to perfect his invention of 
tife real “‘ black art.” Very little is actual- 
ly known of his life, however, Tbe honor. 


* 


cele- 
of 
in- 


one 
trees, 


and 


where 
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of having invented printing was even until | producer of important plays is established in 


the end of last century, when Gutenberg's 
claim was established, credited to Jo- 
hann Fust. This seems to have arisen 
from the fact that Fust, (sometimes erro- 
neously confounded with the Faust of Mar- 
lowe's and Goethe's plays,) who was a rich 
goldsmith, financed the inventor for a 
time, but that a quarrel arising be- 
tween the pair, Gutenberg, an unassuming 
man, lost his cause, and the other reaped 
the benefit of the invention. 
tempts at printing were made about the 
same time by those who had earlier 
sisted Gutenberg. The first book Guten- 
berg printed—in the Hof ‘‘ Zum Jungen,” 
in the 


on 


Several at- 


as- 


Fransziskaer-Strasse Mainz—was 
the * Die Mahnung der Christenheit wider 
die Turken,”’ (about 1455.) His most im- 
portant was the famous Gutenberg Latin 
Bible, (in a thirty-six-lined page,) some- 
times called the Mazarin Bible, from the 
fact of the existed copy having come from 
In 1465 Gu- 
entered into the service of Adolf 
He received in 
this service yearly a suit, twenty measures 
and two butts of wine, and was 


the library of that Cardinal. 
tenberg 
von Nassau, the Elector. 
of corn, 
also protected against all seizure of goods 
died 1468, it 
is supposed at Adolf of Nassau’s court, at 
Eltville. It is known for 
was buried, his pupil, 
said in the 
church at Mayence. In the 
year his pupil, Schéffer, a copy 
of his edition of ‘‘ Justinians Institutior- 
claimed Fust and Gutenberg as co- 
of This may 
that supplied 
sinews of war, 


Gutenberg, however, in 


not certain 
he though 
Schdffer, his remains were 


same in 


have 
the 


re- 


inventors printing. 
the 
or Schéffer may 
ceived a quid pro quo for mentioning Fust, 
was still carrying on Gutenberg's 
In 1504 Ivo Wittig, the 
University, erected a monument 
to the inventor in the “Hof zum Guten- 
berg"’ at Mayence. been 
erected to him during the present century, 
notably at Mainz, (1837,) Strasburg, (1540, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Main, (1858.) 
Various events were arranged to mark 
the celebration, and the streets of May- 
ence were during the four days crammed 
with gay holiday-seeking crowds, the peas- 
ants and working people seeming to take 
as much interest in the affair as the let- 
tered, buying the innumerable fashions of 
medals, and other souvenirs 
of vendors were crying in 
the streets. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the many grand his- 
torical procession giving a review of the 
part of the town and its neighborhood—and 
interesting history. 
most interesting groups were 
“ Typographia,” a 
scholars of Gutenberg; 


meant former 


have 


who 
rector of 
Mayence 


Statues have 


post cards, 
which scores 


events was the 


a car representing 


group of the 


| groups of Meistersingers, of famous poets 


and satirists, including Till Eulenspiel, Se- 
bastian Brandt, (author of the famous 
“Ship of Fools,"’) and others; and of fa- 
mous early book illustrators. It was in- 
teresting to book lovers to see represen- 
taffves of Diirer, Holbein, Hans Lebald, 
Marc Antonio Raimondi, and Lucas of 
Leyden. Finally, of course, there was a 
“car of the German classics, to complete a 
most tnteresting spectacle. An exhibition 
of the typographic art and of Gutenberg 
relics was on view in the town, which 
probably experienced tne most exciting 
weeks of its modern history. 


Dedications in Recent Books. 


Martha Baker Dunn, in ‘“ Memory Street "’: 

“To my father, a@ man whose brain its as 
clear as his conscience, and whose long record 
of stainless purity and integrity is his children's 
best heritage, this book is affectionately dedi- 
eated."’ 


Harriet L, Keeler, in ** Our Native Trees”; 

‘*‘To the memory of Phyllis and Nicholas, my 
Toving companions through fields and wood, this 
volume is dedftated."" [Phyllis and Nicholas be- 
ing two dogs.] 


Marie Corelli, in “ Boy: A Sketch”: 

“To my dearest friend in the world, Bertha 
Vyver, who has known all my life from child- 
hood and has been the witness of my work from 
the beginning, this simple story is gratefully 
and lovingly dedicated."’ 
William Stearns Davis, in “A Friend of 

Caesar "’: 

‘“‘To my father, William Vail Wlison Davis, 

who has taught me more than all my books."’ 


George Cary Eggleston, in “The Last of 
the Flatboats ": 


“To my last-born boy, Cary Eggleston, a 
brave, manty fellow, who knows how to swim, 
how to catch fish, how to handle his boat, how 
to shoot straight with a rifle, and how to tell 
the truth every time, I dedicate this story about 
some other boys of his kind.” 


Lilian Bell, in * As Seen By Me"; 

‘To that most interesting speck of humanity, 
all perpetual motion and kindling intelligence 
and sweetness unspeakable, my little nephew 
Billy, absence from whom racked my spirit with 
its most unappeasable pangs of homesickness, 
and whose constant presence in my study since 
my return has spared the public no small 
amount of pain.’ 


John J. Jennings, in “ Widow Magoogin ”; 
‘To Charles Frohman, a successful American, 
who has won every step of his way and whose 


‘fame as a friend of dramatic lterature and « 


| enchanted 











both hemispheres." 


John Howard Cromwell, in 
can Business Woman": 
“To that genuine American lady, 
woman I have ever known—my mother 
work is lovingly dedicated."’ 


Ss. H. M. Byers, 
Europe ": 
“‘Inscribed to Margaret Gilmour Byers— 
“Time robs us ail of some things we would 
keep, 


“The Amert- 


the best 
-this 


in in 


“Twenty Years 


And favoring winds to-morrow may forsake; 
But, joyous thought—O Future! Smile or weep, 


The happy years behind us none can take! ”"’ 


Francis H. Hardy, in ‘‘To the Healing of 
the Sea "’: 

Zo Clement A. 
phia, in grateful acknowledgment of a kindly 
act which carried me ‘to the healing of the 
and of helpful words that encouraged me 
to continue literary work."’ 


’ Griscom, Esq., of Philadel- 


sea’ 


Jeremiah in his translation of 


Henryk 
Cross,” 


Curtin, 
Sienkiewicz's 
(second half:) 
To Countess Branitski of Villanov: 

** Madam: You know the language 
translation as accurately as you know 
what is true and beautiful 
as we'l as in life; therefore, I beg 
dedicate to you these volumes.”’ 


this 
Polish; 


of 
you reverence 
literature 


Thomas O'Hagan, in “ Studies in Poetry 
‘To all who dream and build and dwell in the 

realms of poesy, this volume is in- 

scribed by The Author.’ 

Maxwell Gray, in ‘‘ The Last Sentence "’: 
“To Wolcott Balestier, whose friendly interest 

encouraged and whose untimely death helped 

to retard the completion of this novel.” 


Robert J. Burdette, in ‘‘ Smiles Yoked with 
Sighs "’: 

“To my wire Clara: 

‘Her voice lives in my words, 

Her hand moves in my work, 

Her heart throbs in my thought.” 

— = 
James Lane Allen, in “ The Reign of Law": 
** Dedication to the 

mother whose self-sacrifice, high sympathy, and 
devotion the writing of this story has caused to 
live afresh in the ever-growing, never-aging 
gratitude of their son." 


Gen. Koeliff Brinkerhoff, in ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Lifetime "’: 

“To My Wife. For forty-eight years, through 
sunshine and through cloudy weather, she has 
been my traveling companion in life’s journey, 
and tn all the vicissitudes of those years she has 
done more than her share in overcoming hin- 
drances and in making our journey enjoyable. 
In all the vicissitudes of life she has been my 
counsellor and helper, and always ready to make 
a sacrifice herself for my advancement or com- 
fort. In short, she has not only made my home 
a haven of rest and encouragement, but she has 
made my public career possible; and if I have 
accomplished anything of value, it is to her 
wise prevision and optimistic faith in Provi- 
dential care it is largely due."’ 


James Gregory Mumford, in ‘ Mumford 


Memoirs "’: ‘ 

‘*To the memory of George Elihu Mumford, a 
man of striking breeding, of wide intelligence, 
of high culture, of perfect charity; patient, 
forceful, high-hearted, Just descendant of a line 
of worthy ancestors, himself not least, this book 
is dedicated by his son.’’ 


Reproached for Not Wearing 
Mourning. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you kindly, through the columns of 
your valuable paper, give me some infor- 
mation as to the origin of the custom of 
robing one’s self In sombre colors upon the 
loss of a friend? Is it not a relic of bar- 
barism and inconsistent with the teachings 
ef Christianity to so bedeck ourselves in 
symbols of sorrow, when we are taught to 
belleve that our loved ones have reached 


that happier sphere, and henceforth will 


enjoy perpetual peace? 

Not long ago I was suddenly called upon 
to mourn the loss of the dearest and tru- 
est of friends, my mother, for whom I 
shall never cease to grieve, and, following 
the dictates of my own convictions, which 
to me seems only common sense, I failed 
to robe myself in “sackcloth and ashes," 
and made no change whatever in the color 
of my gowns. I also went about with a 
smile on my countenance, and-have availed 
myself of a few informal entertainments 
where music was the programme of the 
evening. To my dismay, I find my friends 
(? and acquaintances are criticising me 
and actually treating me as though I were 
some unnatural being. 

Having always enjoyed the respect of the 
community in which I live, I most certainly 
regret doing anything to outrage their feel- 
ings, but it is hard for me to believe that 
people in these days of advanced ideas and 
liberal thought can be so hedged about by 
custom. 


As an ardent admirer of your valuable 
SATURDAY REVIEW, anything you may have 
to say upon the subject will be of inesti- 
mable value to me, F. 

New Haven, Conn., July 10, 1900. 


Our correspondent will find an article on 
this subject under the heading ‘“* Mourn- 
ing” in the twelfth volume of “ The 
American Cyclopaedia,"’ (Appleton's,) which 
deals with the custom as practiced among 
the Chinese, Greeks, Romans, and He- 
brews. 


“Trolley Trips In and About Fascinating 
Washington,” by Miss Katharine Abbott, 
has just been received by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. The text is well illustrated, showing 
many of the interesting old homes in the 
neighborhoods of the American capital, of 
which those concerning Mount Vernon and 
the Tomb of Washington are among the 
most attractive. The pages are ingeniously 
divided, the directions for the various 
rides being printed side by side with the 
information concerning the principal points 
of interest. 


“Knights of the | 


memory of a father and | 








THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 

A thousand copies of “ Bird Neigh- 
bors” came in from the bindery 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday— 
none remained last night. Next 
week a thousand more will be ready. 
This is the season for using the 
book—it is unique in that the 52 
colored plates are made from the 
birds themselves, and the identifica- 
tion is certain, Price, $2.00. A 
companion volume, ‘ Birds That 
Hunt and Are Hunted,” is ready—it 
treats of the game birds of America. 
48 plates in color. $2.09. 

om ad ef 

It isso unusual for publishers to 
receive letters concerning their publi- 
cations from actual readers and pur- 
chasers of the books that we have 
been surprised to get many com- 


| munications regarding Neltje Blan- 


in | 
to | 


chan’s new work on our wild flowers, 
“WNature’s Garden,” published a few 
months ago. Here are a few ex- 


| tracts: 


“This is the book we have long been 
looking for : Sprengel, Grew and 
Linnaeus, each and all, had a vision of 
flowers as something above mere botanical 
specimens. To them we owe much of our 
knowledge of the relations of insects and 
flowers. If by any fatality the bees should 
all die in a night, more than half the 
floral beauty of the world would perish 
with them. It ts to the night-moth,“long of 
tongue, keen of scerft, that we are indebted 
for the deep, white, fragrant Easter lily. 
and not to the florist. So it is most fitting 
that the insect world should have some say 
in the grouping of our flowers. That is an- 
other striking and most valuable feature 


| of this popular book. The interdependence 


of flowers and insects is constantly shown 
and in a way that can be understood by 
all, from the first page to the last. 

‘““And what shall I say more? This is a 
book for the home, for everybody. No bet- 
ter guide or more suggestive need be de- 
sired. [It opens a hundred closed doors and 
offers a thousand charms to simple hearts.” 
—From Dr. THEODORE U. RAND, Fx-Chancellor of 
McMaster University. 


“The book is just what I have wanted 
for years. Besides containing much in- 
tensely entertaining flower-lore, it is a 
path-finder for the ‘ world beautiful,’ and 
furnishes the combination to unlock many 
of the secrets hid away in the deep corolla 
of the floral kingdom.'—from Dr. 8. DILLARD, 
Edenton, North Curolina. 


- -_- I am well pleased 
book and desire to keep it. I regard it asa 
treasure. It reminds me so much of my as- 
sociation with ‘nature's garden’ when a 
barefoot boy. The pictures alone are well 
worth the money.’’—From J. H. BAYER, Cumber- 
tand City, Tena. 
&* 


om wt 
The Philadelphia store of John 
Wanamaker will-have a window 
display of all our nature books next 
week, Philadelphia readers please 
note. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square East, N Y. 


with the 


THE BEST YANKEE VERSE 
SINCE THE BIGLOW PAPERS 


UP IN MAINE 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE 
TOLD IN VERSE 
‘By 
HOLMAN F. DAY 


With an introduction by Hon. C. E. LirtLe- 
FIELD, and six illustrations from photo- 


A LE LE OE TE 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
graphs. Many of the poems contained in 
this collection attained wide popularity 
through the medium of the Lewiston Four- 


nal, where they were originally published 
By all bookstores, or sent postpaid by 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND 
COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 


“Deacon Bradbury is ) 
in many respects as 
distinct a character 


as David Harum.” 
—Phila. Item. 


“Deacon Bradbury is 
a remarkable book.” 


—Commercial Tribune, 
Cincinnati. 


At all bookstores. 
Published by The Century Co. 
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NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO., 
1,332 Fifth Av., N. Y. 
invites the attention of those who are Interested 
in the ancient Jewish Jurisprudence, that 
I. (0th) vol. “ Baba Kama" (First Gate) 
the English Talmud is now ready. $3.00 per vol 
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Tuk New York Times SaTurR- 
DAY Revisw by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, July 4.—A very clever volume 
of stories, called “The Rhodesfans,” by 
Stracey Chambers, was published the other 
day, and my first impression of the book 
was that the author had sedulously imi- 
tated Kipling in several of @is stories. 
That is unquestionably the impression that 
will be made on many other readers, but, 
after all, it will be an inaccurate one. It 
is one thing to imitate what another man 
has written and it is a very different thing 
to photograph a scene of the same general 
character as one which a previous pho- 
tographer has photographed. Kipling has 
reproduced with the fidelity of the photo- 
graph the talk of a certain class of young 
Englishmen. If another writer reproduces 
with equal fidelity the talk of certain other 
young Englishmen, the effect will be that 
of an imitation, but ti point of fact it 
does not follow that any imitation has 
been meant. The results obtained by the 
two writers will resemble one another be- 
cause they are both absolutely true. Mr. 
Chambers’s young men in the story called 
‘A Knot in the”Loin Cloth” talk precisely 
as Mr. Kipling would have made them talk 
had he written the story. The reason of 
this resemblance is that both writers re- 
port conversations precisely as they have, 
or, rather, as they might have, occurred. 
Of course, it is inevitable that there shouid 
be a-close resemblance between two abso- 
lutely truthful reports of the same type of 
conversation. If we look at the matter 
fairly, Mr. Chambers hay not imitated hip- 
ling, but like Kipling he has told the truth. 

It must, however, be admitted that it was 
Kipling who set the fashion of accurate 
reporting. jefore he appeared nobody 
dared pajnt men and women as they really 
are. It was thought necessary to soften 
conversation between young men 
idealize women by making them either 
better or worse than they are. Kipling 
wrote of the common songs “that make 
you choke and blow your nose,” instead 
of putting the phrase politely and conven- 
tionally. He drew men as they are, and 
every succeeding writer who is equally 
truthful must expose himself to the charge 
of imitation. There was a sehool of young 
writers in the days of All the Year 
Round who Imitated Dickens, but their 
imitation consisted in copying the man- 
nerisms of their master. Scarcely any 
writer would be so foolish as to attempt 
deliberately to imitate Kipling, but it is 
inevitable that the effort to report and 
copy and photograph with fidelity should 
lead to results that a superficial judgment 
would condemn as imitation. 


WritterTor 


and to 


o,* 

We are to have a new magazine from the 
establishment of Sir George Newnes. It is 
to be called The Traveller, and is a six- 
penny magazine. There is such an innum- 
erable cloud of travelers in these days that 
Sir George Newnes believes that a maga- 
zine devoted especially to interestimg them 
will be sure to succeed. The Traveller is to 
furnish tourists with information which 
will be of use to them, and is also to give 
{llustrated deseriptive articles of places of 
interest. Probably the latter will be the 
chief feature of the magazine. About all 
the information as to the ways and means 
of traveling which the present day tourist 
needs is the advice to go to Cook, or Gaze, 
or Lunn, to ask them all the questions 
which can be imagined, and to follow their 
advice implicitly. What the Cook tourist 
will look for in The Traveller will be illus- 
trated articles concerning the places which 
he has visited. 

Those who heed the advertisements which 
promise them “a week in lovely Lucerne 
for one guinea’’ will be delighted on their 
return to find a magazine article contain- 
ing a picture of lovely Lucerne, and re- 
marks concerning the rival merits of the 
Righi and Pilatus, and suggestions as to 
where in Lucerne the best tobacco can be 
bought for the money. Judiciously 
edited, The Traveller ought to be a great 
will 
those who write letters to editors asking 
of them information concerning the whole 
universe, those who like to look at 
pictures of places that they have seen, If 
literature is strictly kept out of the maga- 

, and it is managed with a full appre- 
ciation of what the tourist public wants, 
it will soon have a circulation rivaling that 
of The Strand. 


least 


success. It appeal to two classes, 


and 


George Moore has nearly 
“Sister Tere: but it will not 
shed until next Spring, because Mr 
intends in the to rewrite 
lyn Innes’ and to publish the two volumes 
Mr. 

and I'belleve that of one 
“Vain Fortune,’ there are 
no less than three different editions. There 
is no should ever be 
any of his books, 
ever is. He might 
t of his life to writing re- 
them, and in time fill a 
moderate-sized library by so doing. I 
Mr. Moore's habit of rewriting his 
books, because I] great admirer of 
them, in spite of their manifest imperfec- 
tions. 

I feel compelled to 
he “writes, 
compelled 


finished 
pub- 
Moore 


* Eve- 


be 


meantime 


lianeou 


simu 
this sort of thing 


of his 


mings is always doing 


novels, 


he 
with 


reason 
pletely 
Certainly 
dedicate 

vised 


why 


satisfied 


com- 
no one else 
the res 
versions of 
re- 
sent 


am a 


buy 


book that 
discouraging to 


every 
and it is be 
to keep on buying new versions 
of them forever forever. .It is only 
fair to say that when Mr. Moore re- 
write a book he invariably improves it, and 
we shall probably find when we come to 


read the revised “Evelyn Innes” that 


and 


does 


| written 


} tinet 





| has ever written, 


|; Lobb "’- 





| book and ascertain for myself the 





there has been a judicious condensation of 
the purely musical part of the book. 
*° 

Mrs. Mannington Caffyn’s (fota) new 
novel, the “ Minx,” seems already some- 
what out of date. The fashion of novels 
dealing with advanced women and objec- 
tionable men passed away so rapidly that 
it now seems as if it had belonged to a 
previous generation. “ Minx” is the old 
story of the girl with noble ideals, who 
finally preferred a big, rough man to a 
refined, intellectual rival. Almost any 
woman would have done the same, even if 
she had not been a minx. Your delicate, 
refined, intellectual man is all very well, 
provided you see him only once in a long 
while. Your big, rough fighter, with a 
warm heart, and a contempt more or less 
defined for the moral code, can usually give 
his rival long odds and beat him easily. 
Why Iota should call her heroine Minx is 
not very clear. She was not in the least 
like the ordinary minx of commerce—or 
rather of society. Though she must have 
been terribly tiresome to her husband, un- 
less she gave up her fondness for enter- 
taining views and displaying them to the 
public, she had few, if any, of the traits 


which constitute minxitude. 
*,* 


Mr. Allan Upward is certainly a most 
versatile man. He is a lawyer, and an 
author, and a soldier, or, at all events, a 
Greek volunteer to that effect. He has 
novels, and short stories, and at 
least one epic poem. And now he appears 
as the author of a prefessedly humorous 
book entitled *‘The Wonderful Career of 
Ebenezer Lobb.” Nobody could doubt on 
reading this title that the author had dis- 
humorous intentions. * Ebenezer 
Lobb"? means humor as unmistakably as 
an American with three names, and an 
interest in the Chieago pork business. I 
will not undertake to decide whether or not 
Mr. Upward's aspigtions to be numbered 
with the humorists are likely to be furthered 
by the appearance of this book. I will only 
go so far as to say that the book does 
not resemble anything that Mark Twain 
with which opinion Mr. 
Upward himself will gladly coincide. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Upward has not imitated any 
one in writing the adventures of Ebenezer 
not even Mr. Jerome. There are 
several amusing things in the adventures 
of ‘“‘Mr. Lobb,’ but they are hardly as 
funny as the volumes of stories, professing 
to reveal various mysteries of European 
diplomacy, which Mr. Upward published 
two or three years ago. It is in uncon- 
scious humor that some writers shine most 
brilliantly, though they never seem to be 
aware of the fact. 


*,* 


There is a rumor to the effect that The 
Pall Mall Magazine is for sale. It is very 
doubtful if there is any truth in it. Mr. 
Astor established the magazine, not to 
make money, but to prove that London 
could produce an illustrated magazine rival- 
ing in excellence the best American illus- 
If he now wishes to sell 
The Pall Mall he must find some other 
millionaire who, like Mr. Astor, is ready 
to spend money without limit in 
The Pall Mail up.to its present level. 
Such men are not abundant, and, in fact, 
Mr. Astor is the only one of the kind who 
has yet been discovered in London. The 
rumor probably arose from the fact that 
The Pall Mall is to have a new editor—the 
present editor, Lord Frederic Hamilton, 
having grown tired of the work. 

%,° 


trated magazines. 


IT believe that since my last letter there 
have been a few more new novels by Mr. 
Crockett, but I have not been able to catch 
up with them. The man who seriously sets 
himself the task of reading all Mr. Crock- 
ett’s novels does not know what a diffi- 
cult undertaking is before him. There 
ought to- be an eight-hour-day law for 
the benefit of critics who have to read 
Mr. Crockett’s new novels. They should 
not be required to read more than eight 
hours in any one’ day and they should be 
entitled to frequent holidays. I try my 
best to keep up with Mr. Crockett, but he 
is generally two or three novels ahead of 
me. I hear that his very last novel, “ Lit- 
tle Anna Marks,” was published some 
years ago under another name, but it will 
be at least ten days before I can read the 
truth of 
the report. 


*.* 
* 


The Sphere, Mr. Shorter’s new, and ex- 


| cellent illustrated weekly, is soon to publish 


indefatigable Mr. 
Marion Crawford. Few writers have so 
large a following as Mr. Crawford, and 
the promise of a new serial by him is one 
of the best advertisements that a magazine 
or a newspaper can make. Like Mr. 
Crockett, Mr. Crawford is wonderfully pro- 


a serial story by the 


lific, and it is surprising that he manages | 
to maintain such an average degree of ex- | 


cellence. 


o,* 


circumstantial announcement that 
half a dozen millionaires, including Sir 
George Newnes and Sir William Ingram, 
have furnished the money for Mr. Pear- 
son’s new daily paper, The Express, turns 
out to be incorrect. None of the gentlemen 
named as proprietors of The Express has 
any connection with it. The venture is Mr. 
Pearson's, and, although he writes that so 
far the paper has cost an immense sum of 
money, there can be little doubt that he 
will in time reap a harvest from it. 
The Daily Mail, The Expréss has had a 
large circulation from the start, I shall 
be curious to know to what extent the 
Kipling stories, which it is now publishing, 
have helped the circulation. They ought 
to have doubled it, if there is any appre- 
ciation of good stories among the news- 
paper reading public, W. L. ALDEN, 


The 


| The idea was delicately conceived. 
| was the look of inspiration. 


| his 


| American 


| Klimperkasten. 
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Speculations of an artistic character have 

been called into being by the particular 
study of the pictures of the old Dutch 
painters now exhibited in London. One 
conclusion arrived at fs that the modern 
painter devotes his skill to effects produced 
by the “patch system” of applying his 
colors. When isolated the patch is an art- 
istic impossibility.’ But where the skill 
comes in is when the many patches are 
cleverly united, and so a homogeneous 
whole is the result. We give this criti- 
cism for what it is worth. It fis out of place 
to take a small canvas or panel and com- 
pare the kind of work seen there with 
much larger pictures. The exceeding nice 
and truthful art of a Vandervelde or a Ver- 
meer, shown by the accuracy of the rigging 
of u ship, every rope faithfully painted, or 
the strings of a ‘cello, such as vibrate un- 
der the hand of Vermeer, would be of @ittle 
or no availability if a Rubens had tried to 
paint a galleon or a viol @amour. Are we 
to believe that technique or manual skill 
is no longer in existence? There was 
Metzu. He would paint you a tloor, and 
put in every knothole. The carpenter or 
the lumberman of to-day, looking at one 
of these Metzu floors, will tell unhesitat- 
ingly what kind of wood the artist had 
painted. 


This general criticism is, we think, the 
correct one in regard to these wonderful 
Dutchmen. They sacrificed beauty to the 
careful delineation of the most minute and 
even insignificant details. We do not care 
to-day for the hook and eye or the button 
inart. If it happens that there is a picture 
singular for the care taken with the minute 
details, we rather consider it curious than 
anything else. But as to these Dutchmen, 
who can look at the pictures of their time 
without wondering at the surety of their 
brushes? They never had a false line. They 
never were uncertain. If they had not 
known precisely what they were after they 
would have made a purée, but never a 
pieture, 

*,* 

To substantiate the happy <¢ict that peo- 
pie will all pictures in different 
lights, this incident may be cited: A 
son or so ago an artist of distinguished 
merit sent in a picture to an exhibition in 
New York, and the title of his work was 
“The Prelude.” The subject Was a mod- 
ern St. Cecilia, a figure seated at a piano. 
There 
The opportu- 
nity was given to show the nice drawing 
of one of the hands, with the agile, taper- 
ing fingers. The sweep of the velvet 
gown was impressive. Herr Klimperkas- 
ten, the well-known manufacturer of pi- 
anos, attended the exhibition. This was 
criticism: ‘‘ Dot is fine. Dot leg is 
“What leg?’’ asked an 
friend. ‘“ Why, the picture is 
most modestly painted. You can only 
see the tip end of the slipper the perform- 
er wears.” ‘Bot leg!” replied Herr 
“Why, the piano leg. Dot 
is a fine leg. No veneers, but good solid 
And dot pattern suit me exactly. 


next grand piano.” 
*» *« 
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joust splendid.” 


I puts it on my 


Considerable attention has been drawn 
in London to the exhibition of a collection 


Morgan. The most 
notable pictures are ‘“L’Amant Cou? 
roné,”’ Souvenirs,” ‘La Poursuite,’’ 
“ L' Escalade,” ** L’Amour Vainqueur,’’ and 
‘“ Amour-Folle.”’ To think now, that Fra- 
had the courage to paint these 


Mr. Pierpont 


“ Les ” 


gonard 


| pictures of love, and the gentle wheedlings 
of Cupid, while the horrors of the French } 


revolution were raging! Certainly, M. Fra- 
gonard had the power of self-abstraction. 
This series of pictures has been not inapt- 
ly called, 
Jeunesse.’ It is believed that Mr. 
Morgan's Fragonards will find 
final destination in the United States. 
o,* 


Pier- 
their 


In the Wallace collection there is a great 
the “Cavalier” of Frans 
may be said that before 
Hertford’s time Frans Hals was not much 
in vogue. Lord Hertford was supposed to 
be somewhat of a routine collector, follow- 
ing the beaten track. When the ‘ Cav- 
alier'’ was put up at the famous Pourtales 
the sensation of that day, he paid 
51,000 frances for it. Before 
Hals might have been bought for 
thing between $25 and $500. That purchase 
revolutionized taste, and for the better. 
The character of the painting of 
Hals is absolute truthfulness. He knocked 


conventionalism in the head, 
** 
. 


sale, 


With the war in Africa and the “ 
Peril strife’ just beginning, how many 
acres of canvas there will be used in the 
depicting of the innumerable martial 
scenes! 
ing his pigments by the keg. For the bet- 
ter treatment of khaki a new scheme of 
color will have to be discovered. The brill- 
janey of the scarlet Is as a thing of the 
past. In China artistic possibilities exist. 


| We are not to be supposed to write flip- 
Who } 


pantly on such a saddening topic. 
is to paint the martyrdom of those who 
went to preach the word of God to these 
cruel barbarians? Yet such pictures will 
be painted, and they will be remembered. 
In England Mr. Mortimer Mempes has 
been preparing a series of portraits of the 
leading English officers who have been 
in action during the Boer war. Mr. Mempes 
was in the field, and was present at sev- 
eral of the battlés. A sketch of Lord 
Roberts was made while the action of 
Bloemfontetn was going on. The artist 
said that “ Bobs*’ was “a splendid sitter, 
and was delighted that there was to be a 
color record of ,the campaign.” 


| Romney. 
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of the pictures of Fragonard, now belong- | < 
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‘Le Roman de l’'Amour et de la | 
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Mr. Caton Woodville will be buy- | 





French was not so easy to paint. He was 
too which restlessness is the trait 
of a cavairy officer. Poor Mrs. Cronje! 
Mr. Mempes says that the lady did not.ap- 
peal in the least to his artistic senge. “ She 
was not decorative, but dull, dull, dull.” 
Lord Roberts had a kind word to say 
about Mrs. Cronje. “My dear Mr. Mempes, 
retfiember the days she has spent in the 
trenches. No woman could look decorative 
after her experiences.'"" Mr. Mempes tells 
a story about Rudyard Kipling, with an 
artistic conclusion. Kipling was walking 
with Cecil Rhodes. There was a view 
which was interrupted by some trees. Mr. 
Rhodes gave orders to have them cut down. 
His commands were immediately obeyed. 
Then the view was much improved. Rud- 
yard Kipling took a bit of an old and dirty 
rug, and attached it to one of the fallen 
trees. ‘‘What on earth did you do that 
for?"’ asked Rhodes. “Now, I can see 
the view,” replied Kipling, “you must 
never have a scene too perfect; you must 
always have a blot, and that is my blot. 
If you get perfection you cease to enjoy 
32," 


That famous collection of the works of 
Jean Frangols Millet, brought together by 
J. 8. Forbes, is now on exhibition in Lon- 
don. There are many pastels and drawing, 
and several of Millet’s oil paintings, but 
there is not one of them that does not 
show the great qualities of the master. We 
do not think that the admiration for Millet 
has diminished. It may not be as werdy as 
it was in the past, but it is not any. the 
less sincere. As Millet chanted those words, 
“Angelus Dei numtiavit Mariae,”’ they 
chime in with the bells of the village 
church, It may be that in France the lik- 
ing for the quiet man of Barbizon has 
lessened. It is not so with the rest of the 
world. And so blessed is conservatism. Sup- 
Delacroix did say that the Millet 
peasant was a trifle “ ambitious.’ It is the 
lowliness of the man who stops his work 
in the field when he hears the Angelus 
which imbues the work with sanctity. 
Without fanaticism, the peasant hears the 
sacred word, and humbly bows his head, 
That is all, but that is enough. That pict- 
ure of Millet’s is nearer to the Saviour 
than many others. It strikes the respons- 
ive chord, the common and it wants 


no long interpretation. 
** 
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Artistic London continues expressing its 
delight over the many superb pictures now 
on exhibition im the Wallace collection. 
For the first time, the work of the great 
English masters is confronted with the 
illustrious masters of a former period. 
And admirably well do these Englishmen 
hold their own. You can give no second 
place to Reynolds, or Gainsborough, or 
Perhaps the finest example of 
the work of Velasquez in the collection is 
his ‘‘ Woman with a Fan.’ Supposably, 
Velasquez never descended from his high 
horse, and declined painting any other hu- 
man beings save those who were Magnif- 
icos. In the fan picture have an 
bourgeoise. There once 
attached to this picture, 
Velasquez had lost his 
heart and that the fair bourgeoise had 
found it. There are two more pictures 
by Velasquez, both of them famous. They 
are the “Don Baltasar Carlos in Infancy ” 
“Don Baltasar Cartos in the Riding 
School."" Murillos! These are among the 
collections. Here are not less 
than three examples. The finest is “ The 
Charity of St. Thomas of Villanueva.” 
There is, too, a fine Van Dyck. It is a 
length picture of a splendid young 
This is known as the “ Portrait of a 
Nobleman."’ Strange to say, this 
picture was lost for years. It had been 
subjected to hard usage, and was obscured 
the discoloration of the varnish. As a 
vis-a-vis to the Velasquez there hangs the 
merriest of Frans Hals, *‘The Laughing 
Cavalier."” Amid so much pomp and dig- 
nity, that jolly Frans Hals quite holds its 
own, There never were brought together 
so many pictures of the Fr th school of 
eighteenth century We have before 
expatiated on the Fragonards. The 
Louvre itself has not better Greuzes. Cer- 
tainly they belong to the mock innocent 
and namby-pamby style, but they are se 
nice and so pretty. 
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Much criticism, and of not a pleasant 


| kind, has been directed toward the eques- 
| trian statue of the late Maharajah of My- 


work of Mr. Onslow Ford. It ts 
that the figure and even the 
horse are good, but that the fault lies in 
the pedestal and its composition. The ped 

called insignificant. Grouped 
this pedestal are two symbok 
and four small-sized angels 
The shock comes when the absolute Orb 
entalism of the Maharajah comes in con 
tact with angels. You cannot mix up Mo 
The two 
will not blend any more than will 
How many fine statues have 
had their impressiveness made almost null 
the bad taste shown in the pedestals? 
it may be taken a general rule that the 
sculptor had always better consult a lead- 
ing architect as to the form and the style 


the 


sore, 


around 
ic ladies 


symbols 


| of a pedestal. 
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An interesting group of drawings by 
Japanese artists has been placed on exhi- 
bition at the Aster Library Building. It 
illustrates scenes in the Japan-Chinese 
war, and depicts fhe Japanese as uniform- 
ly ® victorious, striking heroic attitudes, 
sending hordes of Chinese to flight, and 
losing never a man. In this work it is 
interesting to study the queer mixture of 
conventionality and realism, and one has 
to get used gradually to the apparent 
anachronism of modern costumes and 
coutrements depicted in a style still arch 
aic in its elements. An interesting feature 


is the swing of action with which these 
combats are represented, and the effective 
arrangement of the groups of soldiers. The 
collection is the gift of Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per, who has presented a number of notes 
worthy additions to the print department 


ac 


Gen. jof the New York Public Library. 
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ART AT THE PARIS FAIR 








The Exhibits from All Nations as a 
Whole—American Contributions. 


PARIS, June 30.—The distinctive high-art 
display at the exposition is naturally one 
of the most important features of the great 
show. It is seven years since the progress 
of art the world over has been made evi- 
dent in any comprehensive form, and it 
it only natural that all artists, students, 
and art lovers should have looked forward 
with the keenest anticipations to the fine 
arts display at Paris this year. The show- 
ing made at Chicago in 1893 in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, while, of course, a 
remarkable and interesting one, had the 
defects of inadequate representation in the 
departments of painting and sculpture, at 
least, from several countries. Paris, still 
the chief home and the Mecca of the arch- 
itects, sculptors, and artists of every land, 
is naturally the place where the most sat- 
isfactory and comprehensive manifestation 
of the wofid’s progress in the allied arts 
could be made, and the artist, student, and 
art lover fortunate enough to visit the 
exposition of the present year of grace 
will go away with at least the feeling that 
he or she has obtained the best possible 
idea of what the world is doing in art. 

It is, of course, impossible to treat of the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of the 
exposition in detail. The field is so vast 
that one might spend months in studying 
the work in any one department, and still 
pot have seen it all. Weeks would not 
suffice for a thorough examination of the 
architecture and decoration of the number- 
less buildings. One might employ a month 
in studying the tapestries, furniture, and 
art objects in the Petit Palais alone, while 
the interminable galleries of pictures in 
the French section of the Grand Palais 
really require more time to thoroughly see 
and study than is vouchsafed to the aver- 
age visitor. To the study of these must be 
added that of the galleries devoted to Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, Austrian, Portuguese, 
English, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and American paintings. 
Then comes the study of the paintings, 
tapestries, decorations, and art objects 
which fill the pavilions of the different 
nations, and again that of the sculptures, 
not only in the great hall of the Grand 
Palais, in its rotunda and on the outside 
of many of the buildings, but scattered 
through the pavilions of the foreign na- 
tions and many other places in the expo- 
sition. 

It can readily be understood, therefore, 
that it is impossible for a writer on or a 
student of art to give more than a general 
impression of the art side of the exposition 
to those who may not be fortunate enough 
to visit it, and this impression must neces- 
sarily be a personal one, and may be, to 
some extent, prejudiced by the writer's 
personal views, education, nationality, and 
moods. My own impression of the general 
architecture of the exposition, recalling 
those I gained of the Paris Exposition of 
1889 and of that at Chicago in 1893, is that 
the present exposition, while it has not 
the grandeur of the Chicago display, is 
more decorative and effective in detail, 
and is, on the whole, a great advance on 
that of 1889. It is difficult to understand 
how any one, excepting only the cheap, 
tawdry, and vulgar Porte Monumentale, 
with the memory of such vistas as that 
along the Seine from the Pont Alexan- 
dre IIl., the Pont d’Iena, or the Pont de 
la Concorde, that from the Champs Elysées 
across the Pont Alexandre IIL, with the 
noble art palaces, the two palaces of divers 
industries, to the great dome of the In- 
valides in the far distance; or again that 
from the Trocadéro Palace under the Wiffel 
Tower, can calmly say that the exposition 
is architecturally a failure. So far from 
being a failure, it is a beautiful decorative 
dream—a poem in staff, cement, and stone, 
made up of many cantos and all blended 
with infinite taste and cleverness into a 
perfect whole. 


The various national pavilions are unique 
in architectural effect. Italy's, perhaps 
the most elaborate pavilion of all, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the pure Italian Gothic, 
and England has a faithful reproduction 
of an Elizabethan manor house, while the 
Belgians have reproduced in miniature 
the Town Hall at Brussels, and even 
the Balkan States have buildings of ap- 
propriate architecture. The United States 
Pavilion is strongly reminiscent of a Post 
Office in some Western town, and, while 
it would probably be more effective had it 
more space surrounding it, seems weak and 
inadequate in comparison with its neighbors 
and has no representative character. The 
i suggestion has been made by a well-known 
j New Yorker that a more. satisfactory 
} showing could have beeh made by the 
United States had Washington's house at 
Mount Vernon been reproduced in minia- 
ture, with its rooms filled with dis- 
tinctive Colonial furniture and its walls 
hung with portraits by artists of the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary periods, such as 
Copley, Gilbert Stuart, Peale, Allston, and 
others, whose work challenges comparison 
with that of their contemporaries of other 
lands. England has furnished her building 
simply and in good taste and has hung its 
walls with rare and splendid examples of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Raeburn, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Con- 
stable, George Morland, Bonington, Ho- 
garth, Turner, and other masters of the 
great early English school, and presents, 
therefore, the most artistic national build- 
ing of all. There is nothing in the United 
States Pavilion to detain the visitor for a 
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portraits shown in New York last thter, 
representing types of various nations, by 
Hubert Vos, who is not distinctively an 
American artist. 


After a long and careful study of the 
pictures in the different sections, of which 
France contributes more than two-thirds, it 
would seem that the Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Belgian, and possibly the Spanish and 
Russian sections make the best showing 
and are the most characteristic and repre- 
sentative of the art of those countries of 
to-day. That of the United States is the 
least representative of all. I have read 
several eulogistic articles in the foreign, as 
well as American, press relative to the 
American pictures at the exposition, and 
the fact that they have been awarded seven 
medals of honor is held up as a proof of 
their superiority. I do not know, consid- 
ering the limitations of space, the devotion 
of several of our stronger men to mural 
painting, which Teft them without canvases 
to send, and the curious attitude of other 
strong painters, who seemingly did not care 
to be represented, whether a more repre- 
sentative showing of American painting of 
to-day could have been made. Too much 
work by American students or artists not 
identified with their own country and 
who have been living and painting abroad 
for years is shown, with the result that the 
average visitor from other countries ob- 
tains the impression that the American 
picture exhibit is simply a reflection of 
modern French art. I have purposely lis- 
tened to the comments of numbers of 
French, German, and English visitors to 
the United States section and have been 
struck by the frequent remark, “‘ This can- 
not be the United States section. It must 
be another of the French galleries.” 


In the down-stairs gallery devoted to the 
art of the United States, for example, one 
finds pictures displayed by F’. D. Marsh, E. 
Neuss, H. H. Breckenridge, Julian Story, 
Cecile De Wentworth, Mark Fisher, A. 
Menocal, A. P. Lucas, J. Rolshoven, Max 
Bohm, August Franzen, and H. Van der 
Weyden. Are these names those of painters 
who are known to the American art public? 
Are they those of artists who paint Amer!i- 
can subjects and are not better known 
abroad than at home? Franzen paints in 
New York, and perhaps some of the others 
may do so in America at times, but as in 
this same gallery the only distinctive Amer- 
ican work shown is by W. L. Palmer, C. B. 
Coman, Howard Pyle, C. C. Curran, Carl- 
ton L. Chapman, and R. W. Van Boskerck, 
is {t remarkable that the gallery should 
seem more like a French than an American 
one? In the upstairs galleries the work of 
artists living and painting in America has 
a better showing, but again in one of these 
galleries I find Bridgman, Hitchcock, the 
late Theodore Robinson, Alexander Harrit- 
son, Ridgway Knight, Sargent, Jules Stew- 
art, H. Hearth, and Walter Gay, all paint- 
ers now identified with France or England, 
and on the other hand only Schreyvogel, 
C. A. Platt, George De Forest Brush, Swain 
Gifford, McIlhenny, and John F. Weir as 
representing American art at home. 


It is unnecessary to pursue the investiga- 
tion further., It is gratifying to note the 
presence of two or three fair and one splen- 
did example of Homer Martin, three Wins- 
low Homers, three good Wyants, three In- 
nesses, only one a superior example, and 
fair to good examples of Abbot Thayer, J. 
F. Murphy, the Eatons, Bolton Jones, and 
one each of H. O. Walker, Blakelock, Tar- 
bell, and a few others. We may also be 
proud of the fact that men like Sargent, 
Abbey, Alexander, the young colored artist 
Tanner, and such painters as Jules Stew- 
art and Julian Story are called American 
artists; but the general style of their art, 
their choice of subjects, the preponder- 
ance in several galleries of their pictures, 
and the absence of the work of such origi- 
nal American painters as Dewing, Dewey, 
Tryon, Turner, Blashfield, Rix, Simmons, 
the Morans, Mowbray, the Smillies, Twacht- 
man, De Camp, and the inadequate repre- 
sentation of such painters as Robert Reid, 
H. O. Walker, Bogert, Wiggins, Cost, 
Clark, Bruce Crane, W. L. Lathrop, De 
Haven, and others, makes the display 
from the National standpoint an unrep- 
resentative and disappointing one. It 
would have been far better to have made a 
selection from the paintings of the three 
last exhibitions in New York—those of the 
Society of American Artists, of the Ten 
American Painters, and of the Society of 
American Landscape Painters—and to have 
added to these a selection from the last 
Pennsylvania Academy display and from 
that of the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg 
than to have allowed the work of artists 
who, whatever their abilities may be, are 
not truly representative in choice of sub- 
ject, feeling, and technique of the Ameri- 
can art of to-day, to predominate and give 
character to the so-called American dis- 
play of paintings. 

It may be said that the art of other coun- 
tries than America shows the influence of 
the French masters and schools of to-day, 
and this is proved by studies of the other 
sections in the Art Palace. The impression- 
ist or Giverny plein air landscape school, as 
it is now called, and of which Monet is the 
head, and the allied school of figure paint- 
ing headed by Renoir and Degas is too 
strong in its influence not to influence the 
art of other lands. It is no discredit to 
American artists to be influenced by such 
a school, and there are those painting in 
America who are under this influence 
directly or indirectly. I contend, however, 
that there is original work being done in 
America—work that, while it has drawn the 
best from the older and younger schools 
of Europe, has still force and individuality 
of its own, and this is the work that is not 
adequately shown in Paris this year. It 


moment. Even the walls of its staircases | would be better could the visitor to the 





memory of something nationally distinct- 
ive, and not with Jules Stewart's Par- 
isiennes and nudes floating through one’s 
memory. One would like to see more of 
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the Adirondack forests and lakes which | 


Homer Martin so well painted, of the val- 
leys and woodlands of the Eastern States 
which Inness so strongly portrayed, and of 


the New England beaches and rock-bound | 


shores of which Winslow Homer and Swain | 


Gifford are our best interpreters. In figure 


work among American paintings, a num- | 


ber of men should be represented who are 


not, even if Sargent and other minor paint- | 


ers whose names are not at all known in 
America had been given fewer examples. 


‘In the department of sculpture America 


is well to the fore, and it is a pleasure to | 


see St. Gaudens’s noble equestrian statue 
of Gen. Sherman with its life-size figure 
of Victory striding ahead; MacMonnies’s 
Bacchante, and the splendid work of 
Brooks of Massachusetts, and other well- 
known sculptors. The American sculpture 
at the exposition, which well fills a worthy 
place in the great open hall or garden of 


the Grand Palace, impresses itself by its | 
strength of conception, fine modeling, and | 


splendid work. Let the American who is 
disappointed in his National pavilion and in 
the American paintings turn to the sculpt- 
ure of the display. In it he will find much 
satisfaction and delight. 


Space and time do not permit any review | 


of the French and other paintings this 


morning, and discussion of these must be | 


left until another day. 
JAMES B. TOWNSEND. 





Women Who Bind Books. 


About three years ago the first special 
exhibition of bookbindings executed en- 
tirely by women was held in London, the 
Guild of Women Binders being formed in 
May, 1898. A second exhibition of such 
work has since been held, and the work 
of the guild is found so artistic and satis- 
tory in every way that it is attracting 
much attention. It is claimed that the 
women who take up the art of binding 
come from a much higher class than do 
the men in the same profession, hence 
bringing. to their chosen work greater ad- 
vantages of education and training. The 
work done by this guild, even in its cheaper 


bindings, is all genuine handwork, original | 


designs being made for each book, such 
designs, unless expressly stated to the 
contrary, appearing on both covers. The 
guild executes all kinds of work, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate and costly. 
It is said that the women binders take a 
greater personal delight in their work than 
is usually the case, the bindings being done 
for the pleasure taken in their artistic suc- 
cess, the commercial result being a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

The guild has executed some noteworthy 
special bindings, such as an account of 
jolder’s Hill, the estate of the late Sir 
Spencer Wells, at Hempstead, lately ac- 
quired as a park. The book which was 
presented to the Princess Christian at a 
garden féte in the ground was bound in 
embossed leather, with 2 beautiful design 
representing a mediaeval princess unlock- 
ing the heavy oaken gates of a castle to 
admit a troop of children. The border con- 
sisted of fruit trees and flowers, symbolli- 
cal of the large orchards on the estate. A 
beautiful marriage service, written and 
illustrated in mediaeval fashion on vellum, 
was bound by a member of the guild in 
white vellum, tooled in gold, with roses 
and the bride's monogram in color. This 
association also bound the manuscript, 
“ Address to Mme. Dreyfus,” whigh was 
beautifully illuminated, and gotten up by 
The Daily Chronicle, and afterward signed 
ly 125,000 people, the binding for this vol- 
ume being very elatorate both in design 
and execution. 


The American agents for the Gulld of 
Women Binders are John Lane, 251 Fifth 
Avenue, and Messrs. Elder & Shepard of 
San Francisco, where specimens of their 
work may always be seen. 


Now that the work of women binders 
in general is so well and favorably known 
it may be interesting to call attention to a 
mistake commonly made about a pioneer 
in this field, and one who is yet easily 
first—Miss 8. T. Prieaux—who Is usually 
said to have been ‘a pupil of Cobden-San- 
derson, In a private letter from Miss 
Prideaux to a New York collector, written 
in 1896, she expressly states: ‘‘I am not 
a pupil of Cobden-Sanderson's, I began my 
work under greater disadvantages than he 
did, in the same year, for, being a woman, 
I could not get taken into any workshop.” 
The very fact that such conditions no 
longer exist is in large part due to the 
courage and perseverance of Miss Prideaux 
and one or two others who followed imme- 
diately in her footsteps, and the prom- 
inence attaching to the former’s work not 
only as a binder but as the writer of books 
and magazine articles on her chosen sub- 
ject, makes her assertion that she is really 
largely self-taught a matter of some im- 
portance, bad 





* Counsel Upon the Reading of Books,” 
containing a preface by Dr. Van Dyke, is 
in press for early Autumn publication by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It includes six 
papers based upon lectures arranged by 
the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, deliver@d in Philadel- 
phia in the Winter of 1898-9. Subjects and 
authors are: “ History,” by Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens; “ Memoirs and Biography,” by 
Miss Agnes Repplier; ‘ Economics,” by 
President Hadley of Yale; “ Fiction,” by 
Prof. Brander Matthews; “ Poetry,” by 
Prof. Bliss Perry, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, and ‘‘ Essays and Criticism,” by 





Three 
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NOTE 
The first is by. RopertT NEILson 
STEPHENS, and has been published 
now but a few weeks. The large 
number of copies sold is in itself 
enough said of the book. 


The second is by PAULINE BRAD- 
FORD MAckrB, author of “ Ye Lyttle 
Salem Maide” and ‘“* Mademoiselle 
de Berny,” both of which met with 
great public favor, and we are glad 
to say that in this new work Miss 
Mackie has lost none of her charm 
and style which made her previous 
books so universally popular. The 
advanced sales assure a great suc- 
cess. 





The third is by Lovis BEckKE, 
author of “By Reef and Palm,” 
“ Ridan the Devil,” etc. Mr. Becke 
has written a tale of adventure of 
enthralling interest that will “grip” 
the reader strongly. The scene is 
laid principally in the lagoon isl- 





ands of the Northwest Pacific— 
those all but unknown and beau- 
tiful places, with whose wild peo- 
ple he is so familiar and with whom 
he has spent the greater portion 
of his life. 


The publishers feel confi- 
dent in recommending the 
above books as of the best 
for summer reading. For sale 
by all booksellers and news- 


dealers. 
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ytd) MILLER, Bookseller 

and Importer, 1 Barclay St, 

site Astor House. ip Biaree a: 
We sell all new Books, except 

net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 

lishers’ prices. 


—— 
LOVE’S DREAM 


A novel, by Mrs. EBBN CHAMPNEY. having 
immense sales. Cloth, $1. At all bookss: 
OUIL VIE, Publisher ‘5 gee? raat 
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Not Offered as a Quotation from 
Shakespzare. 


“L. F. G.,” Ithaca, N. Y., again referring 
to the discussion ** Why England,” started 
by Laurence Hutton in the issue of THE 
SATURDAY Review of Feb. 24, writes: 

“Your Australian correspondent, Mr, 
Galbraith of Victoria, obviously of Scottish 
antecedents, must have read my reply to 
Mr. Hutton’s query with his eyes blinded 
by the mists of prejudice, or he could not 
have so misplaced its quotations and mis- 
understood its intent, which was to show 
why the historian, poet, and journalist, re- 
calling England's brilliant past before the 
Union, in writing of the influence her policy 
and valor have had upon the destinies of 
Europe, should naturally accord her the 
prominence; the more that it was her mas- 

“tery of events that made the United King- 
dom possible. And as England was once 
wise enough to assimilate a Scottish King 
and Princess, whether Plantagenet or Stu- 
art, when she could gain or retain’ power 
by them, she has since, with equal wisdom, 
used Scottish Viceroy and Irish Generals 
to enlarge and defend the empire she cre- 
ated—that should be, however, called, as it 
is, ‘Great Britain.’ The obvious fitness 
of which, technically speaking, is contest- 
able. 

““Whatever he may think of mine, your 
remote correspondent has an unchallenged 
right, as far as I am concerned, to his 
opinion, that my reply to Mr. Hutton’ out- 
Heroded all the others tu Its dogmatic ut- 
terance,’ but I must protest against the 
statement with which he begins his re- 
joinder, untrue. Referring to my let- 
ter, he writes: ‘One quotation in it meas- 
ures the wrijer’s fitness or capacity to 
express an opinion worthy of consideration 
without any comment of mine, He writes: 
“ Her Shakespeare says, ‘ If Britannia rules 
the wave, England rules Britannia,’ add- 
ing, ‘there is enough halo around Shake- 
speare’s name without making him father 
quotations he never heard of.’ 

“The fair-minded editor and readers of 
Tur SaTURDAY RevIEW can see by refer- 
ring to the letter that has given such um- 
brage to Mr. Galbraith that he cannot quote 
it correctly, that I did not attribute the 
hackneyed line from ‘ Rule Britannia’ and 
my comment to Shakespeare. What I 
wrote was, ‘Mr. Hutton cannot deny that 
it is England that gives Great Britain its 
prestige. It ‘js the source that makes all 
lesser brooks to flow,’ as her Shakespeare 
says,’ adding, ‘If Britannia rules the 
wave, it ts England that rules Britannia. 
When the British lion roars, it is with 
England's sanction.’ Comment upon my 
critic's indifference to punctuation marks 
er fairness in quoting seems superfluous.” 


as 


Boots and Libraries in Honolula. 

HENRY C. CARTER, New York, refer- 
ring to a recent notice in THE SATURDAY 
Review concerning the Honolulu Public 
Library, writes: “It is supported by sub- 
scriptions. It occupies a commodious brick 
building on a-corne: not far trom the 
centre of the town. The stranger and the 
visitor from out of town are made wel- 
come; the books are conveniently arranged, 
and free access may be had to the shelves. 
Of course the library leaves much to be 
desired in many departments, but it is 
very creditable to Honolulu, 

“In a little room off the main hall are 
the collections of the Hawaiian Historical 
Society. This library is very valuable and 
very poorly accommodated. The funds of 
the society do not permit the expenditureof 
much money, and any shelter at all is re- 
garded at present as a boon. Recently the 
society has printed a catalogue of its 
bound volumes. It has published six an- 
nual reports and ten papers, in all of 
which may be found interesting matter 
preserved thus from loss. Another l- 
brary open to ail is that the Young 
Men's Christian Association. This 
not a very collection, but the 
are well patronized It ought to be 
free public library. 

“The Bishop Museum, with its 
play Hawaiian antiquities and 
history objects, is also collecting 
specially bearing upon the islands, 
bly the best library in the North Pacific 
will be found ultimately in this institu- 
tion. The various schools and colleges have 
small collections of books. The law library 
belonging to the Supreme Court would be a 
credit to any American city of the size of 
Honolulu. The reports of this court are 
favorably known in this country. Mr. 
Sidney M. Ballou has published a treatise 
on ‘Appeals and Exceptions’ in the island 
courts, and Mr, J. M. Poepoe is the author 
of ‘Ke Alakai o-ke Kanaka Hawaii,’ 
a guide to the Hawatian citizen, or a treat- 
on the legal system, illustrated by se- 
lected cases—all in Hawaiian. 

“There is the beginning of an art gal- 
lery at Oahu College. Casts, engravings 
and paintings have been given, and proba- 
bly the collection will increase rapidly 
There are art stores, music photo- 
graph galleries, and several booksellers; 
thus Honolulu has a great deal with which 
to the man who is tired of mere 
sightseeing and who to feel in 
touch again with the rest of the world.” 
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“ The Redemption of David Corson.” 


THOMAS W. WHEATLEY, 
Ohio, writes: **‘ The Redemption of 
Corson’ is a 
use of strong 
phrases, in an 


Cleveland, 
David 


and forceful 
endeavor to summarize, in 
a sentence, its and character, and 
from which you refrain quoting, if 
you attempt a consideration at all commen- 
surate with its merits., 

“As a ‘first book’ it Is 
ecy and its fulfillment. 
charming and eductive 
nature—the word paintings of 
earth, of air, and sky,’ found on many 
pages, mark the author as a master in the 
poet's art and forms a perfect setting fora 
romance, wherein are found mysticism, 
ligion, and love; sin, degradation, and 
spair; then hope and faith rekindled, 
deep remorse crowned by atonement 
the redemption of David Corson. 

“The story, as a whole, is a sermon, but 
ene which attracts, invigorates, and holds 


udjectives 


Scope 
cannot 


at once a proph- 
The exquisitely 
descriptions ot 
the ‘ bliss of 


so 


} pushed through to find a 


book which impels one to the | 


} education 


the reader by {ts high méral purpose, orig- 
inality of design and characterization; suf- 
ficiently plotful to invite conjecture, yet 
ground¢d deep in common sense and the po- 
tentialities. 

“Its underlying philosophy is sound and 
wholesome, the story extremely interesting, 
highly dramatic, helpful, clean, and satis- 
fying. 

“You have the key to ¢gw tenor of the 
story in one of its many quotable lines: 
‘There are ali the elements of a tragedy 
in the heart of a woman whe has never 
felt the emotions of religion er love until 
she is married,’ and Pepeeta exemplified in 
her life a tragedy of love, devotion, and 
heroism which may come to such a wo- 
man, who is at the same time wondrously 
beautiful. 

“The strong characters in the werk are 
David Corson, the twice husbanded Pe- 
peeta, and ‘ Dr.’ Parcellus Aesculapius, but 
the strongest of the trio ts the ‘ doctor '— 
an added ‘ creation’ to the galaxy of great 
portraitures in fiction—Bazacian in clear- 
ness, individuality, and naturainess, We 
have all met the ‘doctor’ with his torch 
and ‘ panacea’ at the country ‘ cross roads,’ 
in the public square, and on the city street 
corner, but never until now in romance or 
fiction, 

“The ‘hero,’ David Corson, admirabiy 
portrayed as he is, in all his greatness, 
manly beauty, passionate love, degradation, 
and redemption, is nevertheless not a hero, 
but a coward. He was the tempter and 
more than tempter—the compelling factor 
in the tragedy, and yet, when he and the 
woman touched the depths to which their 
love had brought them, and her heart was 
breaking, he said unto her: ‘“ You have 
ruined me.’ This trait is his moral make- 
up must place him without the reaim of 
heroes, for of sterner stuff are heroes 
made, and torbids our full admiration.” 


Shakespeare in Still Other Novels. 


S. A. BOYLE, Philadelphia, Penn., cites 
still another novel in which Shakespeare 
figures—‘' Le Voyage de Shakespeare, Ro- 
man d'Historie et d'Aventure,”’ by Léon 
A. Daudet, Paris, 1886, 8vo. 

“E. P.,"". Memphis, Tenn., writes: In 
addition to “Judith Shakespeare,” ‘ Mas- 
ter Skylark,” and * The Jolly Roger,” (sto- 
ries in reference to the life and times of 
Ehakespeare,) there are three Shakespare 
novels—"‘The Youth of Shakespeare,” 
“ Shakespeare and His Friends,” ar “ The 
Secret Vassion,"’ by Robert Folkestone 
Williams—all conrected and forming a sort 
of trilogy. I read them in 1879 in a little 
mountain village, where I found them in a 
neglected library. They were vivid and 
interesting, but crude in a literary point of 
view. Then there is Landor’s “ Shakes- 
peare’s Funeral,’ and there must be many 
more on the same theme. 


The Prototype of “To Have and 
To Holi” 


J. B. HEISKELL, 
ferring to a. letter from L. F. 
in THe Saturpay Review of June 9, call- 
ing attention to the similarity in plot of 
“To Have and to Hold” and “ The Head 
of a Hlundred,” by Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
published in 1807, writes: ‘Now it is fur- 
ther worth nothing that the similarity of 
both these books in plot to ‘A Jamestown 
Romance,’ by Mrs. Beaumont Ken- 
nedy, is very striking, and that the ‘James- 
town Romance’ appeared in Outing of De- 
cember, 15iM, and ran through the early 
part of 1805 as a serial. This was two 
years before the issue of ‘The Head of a 
Hiundred,’ and some five years before the 
appearance of ‘To Have and to Hold.’ The 
love story of the last-named book and the 
‘Jamestown Romance’ is exactly the same 

the hero purchases the girl out of pity, 
and, after marrying her, falls in love with 
her, and wins her love tn the time that fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Kennedy's story is not, how- 
ever, a blood-and-thunder tale, but as a 
Boston critic said of it: ‘It is an idyl, ex- 
quisitely beautiful in conception and ex- 
ecution.’ 

“* The 
made the 
recently 
room 


Memphis, Tenn., re- 


A. Maulsby 


Sara 


Jamestown Romance ' 
foundation of opera and 
produced for a week in thé ball- 
the Waldorf-Astoria. under the 
auspices of some of the most brilliant mu- 
ficilans and society folk of your city. No- 
tices of it appeared in The Dramatic Mir- 
ror. Justice to Mrs. Kennedy requires that 
attention called to the priority of her 
publication to both of the reproductions 
of the plot of her story.” 
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Reviewers as Eloquent Trained Ad- 
vocates. 
A. %. S., New York, referring to a recent 


editorial in THE SATURDAY 
“The Reviewer as an Army Mule,"’ writes: 
“In the land of books the thoughtful 
public represent a jury, the editors are the 
Judges, and for special cloquent advocates 


REVIEW, on 


} on both sides of a case we have the trained 


reviewers of the editor's staff. 

“A street car conductor once observed 
that people were either sheep or goats. The 
sheep crowded helplessly around the 
entrance, blocking it up, but the goats 
seat or at least 
air 3Zecause sheep predominate in this 
world, rushing after every new thing, and 
blocking the sales of good books, review- 
ers are indispensable. 

“The woman I know best once made some 
resolves, which might have been termed 
‘How not to be a sheep.’ One was never 
to rush to a dictionary, reference book, or 
encyclopedia, if by taking a little more 
time and thought the mind could be made 
to work for itself. Another was never to 
attend art galleries with a Baedeker in one 
hand and a entalogue in the other, but to 
first observe the pictures, learnipg to ndte 
differences of method, with a mind 
open to receive the artist's message of *‘ the 
good, the beautiful, and the true.’ Too 
many mental helps are fatal to that most 
valuable faculty of concentration. While 
on the one hand one ca t have too much 
intelligently applied, on the 
other, better far the vivid, unaided impres- 


and 


| sion of the bright, untutored mind than the 


parrot-like opinion, born of suggestion and 
superficial culture. The last rule on the 
st was never to read the reviews of a 
book or concert until she had first written 


oumher own; and she has found it none the 
less good because it is often broken. When 
the reviewers agree with her notes she pata 
herself mentally on the back; when they 
all disagree, she knows and acknowledges 
she is wrong; but when some differ and 
some agree then she possibly derives the 
most benefit in studying the question and 
reading the book again. 

“Sometimes the most conscientious re- 
viewer will give a false impression by sim- 
ply being cleverer than the author of the 
book. Generally, the best reviews, it seems 
to me, are written by one who has sympa- 
thy, insight, and sufficient unselfishness to 
subordinate his own style to that of the 
book. This is very difficult, and a special 
gift, like that of a good accompanist. As 
examples, I might mention the review in 
your columns on ‘Cyore,” by. Francts 
Marston, and all those of Mr. Sturgis, and 
the last notice of Hewlett. Former re- 
views of him were much less satisfactory 
in your paper, and only one other has ap- 
prehended him at all. 


“ Then, again, whoever wrote about * The_ 


Man with One Book” is doubtless able to 
review any noble and beautiful work. 

“In closing let me quote Stevenson to 
Gosse, where he says— 

“* Your subject peeps every here and 
there out of the crannies, like a shy violet 

he could do no more—and his aroma 
hangs there.’ ”’ 


Foreign Lettzrs Patent. 

GEORGE FORD, City Island, N. Y., 
writes: “On June 2% under Queries and 
Answers, Thr Saturpay REvIew makes 
reply to ‘Inventor’ as follows: ‘ “ Invent- 
or" may make his own selection from 
books dealing with these subjects in any 
law book store.’ I[ have tried to buy a 
book that gives full particulars to enable 
inventors tO make their own application 
to foreign countries for letters patent to 
protect inventions. I found many books 
on patent law, but none that explains how 
to prepare and file an application for let- 
ters patent according to the rules and reg- 
ulations of the different foreign patent 
offices. I am competent to make my ap- 
plications myself to the United States 
Patent Office, but I have to let my foreign 
patents go by default on account of not 
knowing the rules and regulations of the 
foreign patent offices. I should like to 
know of a practical book that explains 
how to commence and bring an action to 
judgment, &c., and to collect the judg- 
ment according to the New York Code, so 
that a business man could do the greater 
part of this business without the aid of a 
lawyer, and also a book giving rules and 
regulations of the foreign Patent Office." 


The Literary Club Again. 

MR PERCY VYLE, New York City, refer- 
ring to a recent suggestion of the forma- 
tion of a literary club, writes: ‘' Please 
add my name to those interested in 
a literary club. I outlined a plan in 
your columns during the Fall of 1808—and 
much interest was taken—for circles in 
the Winter under the plan of the ad- 
mirable National Home Reading Union of 
England, and, as the union session ends in 
May of each year, I added that outings 
to places of interest, and there are many 
within easy reach, might be taken during 
the Summer. I suggested also that Sunday 
evening would be the most convenient time 
for the circle session. Not every Sunday, 
but on a Sunday, because the majority of 
us find it the only free day. It must be 
remembered also that a successful literary 
circle is strictly limited in membership. 

* Now, is this discussion to go the way 
of the other—smoke? If so, as a punish- 
ment, please retain it as a permanent ab- 
sent feature of your Review. Surely there 
plan somewhere. What's the matter 
with Tue Times Round Table—Circle No. 
l1—with Mr. Editor as President?" 

CASSAO, New York, writes on this 
subject: “ Being a member of that large 
uncomfortable body of boarders residing 
in New York, and knowing from experience 
how seldom one is thrown among congenial 
people, | make the following proposition: 

* Conversation at most places of this kind 
is at a very low ebb, being drawn almost 
entirely from the newspaper,and if you talk 
to a man before he has read his paper you 
are apt to find a void. Moreover, it seems 
to me that conversation is a lost art, even 
among the more intelligent, for wherever 
you go talk overflows with trivialities. 
Therefore, why would it not be a good plan 
for those of your readers interested in 
science, literature, or art to form a club 
for the purpose of meeting and indulging 
in a little informal talk on congenial top- 


is a 


also 


ics? 
“It would be especially welcome to those 
who, like myself, have few friends in town, 
and numerous letters from lonely ones 
have testified their inability to find con- 
genial acquaintances.”’ 

“FF. M. B.,"’ New York, replying to 
“ Friendless’s"’ Inquiry for a church be- 
tween Fifty-ninth and Iighty-ninth Streets, 
on the east side, says: ‘‘ One stands prom- 
inently before the people as a social church, 
viz., the Methodist church on the corner of 
Sixty-first Street and Madison Avenue. 
The Christian City of February, 1900, says, 
referring to this church: ‘We covet the 
reputation of being the most social church 
in the city." As a Baptist, I am ashamed to 


“own there is not a social Baptist church in 


this district. 

“If ‘Friendless’ would wish to go be- 
yond the boundaries mentioned, she would 
find Dr, Kittredge’s church, Fifty-seventh 
Street and*Madison Avenue, and Dr. Camp- 
beli’s, One Hundred and Eleventh Street 
and Lexington Avenue, exceedingly socia- 
ble.”’ 


Mrs. Clement Shorter, who, both under 
that name and under her maiden name of 
Donasigerson, has published three volumes 
ef poetry—principally ballads—has just 
written a volume of short stories, entitled 
‘The Father Confessor.’’ Each of these 
stories touches on some problem of ethics. 
One, for example, treats of the question 
how far self-preservation can be condoned, 
when, on an Alpine peak, three mountain- 
eers are roped together and two are hang- 
ing over the abyss, hopelessly lost. May a 
man under these circumstances cut the 
rope? This and other problems of life are 
dealt with. Mrs. Clement Shorter is the 
wife of the editor of the new illustrated 
newspaper The Sphere of London 


| 


“G.,"" Warrensburg, Mo.: ‘Could you tell 
me the name, and where to get, a book telling 
of the places of interest in New York City, or a 
city guide book that would be use to a 
prospective visitor to the city.”" 


Appleton’s “ Dictionary of Greater New 
York and Its Vicinity,” D. Appieton & Co., 
80 cents; Ernest ingersoll’s ‘‘ Handy Guide 
to New York City,’ Rand, McNally & Co., 
30 cents. 


W. F. McClure, Buffalo, N. Y.: “* Where ean 
I get a life of Gladstone, and who publishes a 
weil-edited edition of Lord Macaulay's ‘ Lays?" "’ 


“The Story of Gladstone's Life,” by 
Justin McCarthy, second edition, enlarged, 
Macmillan Company, $3.50; “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,’’ edited by Moses Grant 
Daniell, Ginn & Co., 35 cents. 


Ronald K. Brown, 


820 Broadway, New York 
City: 


“Can you tell me the approximate value 
of an incomplete copy of Sabin’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America?’ I have five bound 
volumes and twenty-eight numbers unbound, 
which carry me into the letter P.’’ 

New 


A copy of Sabin's ‘“ Dictionary,” 
York, 1868-92, A to part of Smith, nineteen 
volumes, fifteen volumes in board, four 
volumes in numbers and parts 115-116 of 
Volume 20, complete as far as published, 
sold for $204.25 at the Richgiond sale, at 
Bangs's, in April, 1890. Our correspondent's 
copy, going as far as the letter P, is worth 
at least $1) and should bring more at 
auction, as it is growing difficult to secure 
Sabin's invaluable work in any shape. The 
Richmond copy might have brought more 
had the compiler of the cataiogue men- 
tioned the fact that it contained the por- 
tions that are usually Swanting—pages 1-200 
of Volume 14, and pages 2W1-du. of Vol- 
ume 17. 


A. Dressler, 
oc. WW. & 


Hartford, Conn.; ‘* Who publishes 
eevens’s books here, and where an I 
find some of Marie Correlli’s recent novels? ”’ 


Dodd, Mead & Co. publish the following 
books of Steevens’s: ‘ From Cape Town 
to Ladysmith,"’ $1.25; ‘‘ With Kitchener to 
Khartoum," $1.50; ‘ [n India,’’ $1.50; “ The 
Land of the Dollar,” 75 cents; ‘“ With the 
Conquering Turk,"’ $2.50; ** Egypt in 1898,”’ 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, publish seven of Marie Corelli's nov- 
els: “ Boy,” $1.50; ‘‘ Barabbas,” $1; ‘* The 
Sorrows of Satan,” $140; ‘* Cameos,” $1; 
‘The Mighty At ,” $1. ‘The Murder 
of Delicia,” $1. and ‘* Vendetta,’ 75 
cents, 


M. K., New York: ‘** Would you be 
enough to favor me with the name of some 
book which contains the plots of operas, 
at the same time biographtes of singers, 
few illustrations? ”’ 


Upton's “The Standard Operas ” 
the plots of operas. Sutherland 
“ History of the Prima Donna” 
nish the biographical matter 
spondent asks for. 
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Houghton, Gangor, Me. 
all of Froude’s historical 
are the published prices? "’ 


The Scribners publish Froude’s works at 
these prices: ‘ Life and Letters of Eras- 
mus," “ Leetures on the Council of 
Trent,’ “The Divorce of Catherine 
of Arragon,”’ ‘$1.50; * History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth,” twelve volumes, $18; “ English 
Seamen in the Sixteenth Century,” $1.50; 
The Spanish Story of the Armada and 
Other Essays,"’ $1.50; * The English in Ire- 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” three 
volumes, $4.50; “Short Studies on Great 
Subjects," four volumes, $6; “The Two 
Chiefs of Dunboy,”’ paper, 50 cents, cloth, 
31.50; Caesar,’ $1.50; “*‘ Ocean $1.50; 
“The English in the West Indic a’* So ae 
“Thomas Carlyle,” four volumes,” 85; 
“Letters and Memorials of Jane Walsh 
Carlyle two volumes, $2.50; “ Reminis- 
by Thomas Carlyle,’ $1.50, 


F. 8. 
get 
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Wanted and To Exchange. 


155 West Forty-ninth Street, 
“I should like to exchange 
us books for a Walker's * Rhym- 
or I will pay cash for it if cheap 


James 
New Y 
some mi 
ing 


Dany, 
City 
ellane 
Dictionary, 
enough 
“Library Americana,"’ 


: Room 403, 71 Broadway, 
New York, will 


exchange a duplicate copy of 

Col, Ethan Alien’s drama, ‘' Wast on; or, The 

Revolution,” for an equally valuable copy of 
some other American book. 

Iienry Dalmases, Post Office Box 027, New 

Wanted, buoks on lives of our 

political debates, accounts of con- 

ill like works uld offer in ex- 

, Sue, Thackeray, Dumas, 

in sets or separ- 


ooper, Dicke ns, 


ately.’ 


others, 


Thomas 
Street, N 
first ten 
SATURDAY REVIEW, and 
from anybody who wishes 
numbers 


glad to hear 
of those 


shall be 


to dispose 


Island, N. 
Diction- 


Long 
cloped! 


strand Avenue, Brooklyn, 
want sell a complete set of The 
izine of the Society of Useful Knowl- 
from 1S oO 1845, perfect, except- 
also, well bound, 1512 


WN. Tis 
Penny Ma 
edge, London, 
ing binding; 
edition.” 


John Skinner, Albany, N. Y¥ “T can either 
exchange for old books or sell f } cash. a fine, 
clean, ne copy of Blaine’s ity Years in 
Congress This.is the subscription edition pub- 
lished at $7."’ 

Joseph Gross, 203 East One Hundred and 
Fourth Street, New York City: ‘I have about 
hundred back numbers of different maga- 
zines which I will excha for the same num- 
ber of THE NEW YORK TIMES SaTURDAY 
REVIEW I also have three hundred photograv- 
ures which I will exchange for the best offer of 
books."’ 


one 


Alfred Friest, 192 Evergreen Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥ ave the following books to ex- 
change: Congressional Record, Fifty-fifth Con- 
covering the period of the Spanish war; 
Bleventh United States Census, complete in for- 
ty-five volume First, Second, and Third Re- 
ports of the New York State Historian; Agricult- 
ure of Ohio, 1880 to 1897; Vol. I. to VII 
moirs of the National Academy of S Ce: 
culture, Michigan, Iéwa, and Nebraska; Execu- 
tive Documents, Ohio, 1892 to 1896, 14 volumes, 
(give ré s of all State Commissions;) Chief of 
Enginee Reports for years 1890-098, 50 vyol- 
Insect Life, Vol. I. to VII.; Report Mexi- 
can Boundary Commission, with album of plates 
and atlas; I'ur Seal Investigations, 1806-7, of 
Islands in North Pacific Ocean by Gordon; Ad- 
General of New York, 1801-97, contains 
of New York regir ts in civil war; 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature, published 1774, 
8 volumes, sheep; The Guardian, published 1713, 
and If.; Health Reports of Michigan, Il- 
linois, Connecticut, and New York, I will ex- 
change, not sell, for Contributions North Amert- 
ean Ethnology, works oh Mythology, State Geo- 
logical Surveys, and Bulletins of the Division of 
Chemistry, Botany, Agrostology, and office of 
Experiment Station of tha United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; documents of the Colonial 
History of New York and Natural History of 
New York.” 
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DICKENS. 


Phases of His Early Life Setting 
Forth His Start in Literature.* 


So easy is it to criticise Charles Dickens 


that the temptation finds ready victims in | 


little minds. His style is doubtful, his 
characters are often caricatures labeled 
with exaggerated peculiarities for pigeon- 
holing, his pathos borders on lachrymal 
sentimentality, his humor not infrequently 
degenerates into horseplay, and his con- 
ventional morality suggests philistinism. 
All these charges are true, but when we 
have flung them at his head do we not 
find ourselves much in the position of the 
man who threw stones at the pyramid? 
The works of Dickens are too great a 
rising from the plain of ordi- 
nary writing, to suffer demolition beneath 
the missiles of superfluous critics. Per- 
sonally, as one of the illuminati, we may, 
perhaps, not care to read them; we may 
fear corruption to our own limpid style—a 
delicate plant that needs watch- 


monument, 


hothouse 


| 
| 


| 





ing; we may prefer the unvarnished truths | 


of naturalism or the shadowy unrealities 
of the symbolists—but let us not deceive 
ourselves into thinking that our disapproval 
will induce indifference on the part of the 
great, " public that readeth 
where it listeth. The hold of Dickens on 
the heart of the people is too firm to be 
loosed, his appeal to their sympathies too 
direct, too strong, to be unheeded. He 
cares for the same things as the man of 
the crowd, and the man of the crowd, who 
is so much more numerous than the man 
of the study, places himself unreservedly 
in the hands‘of the great romancer, laughs 
and cries by turns under the magic spell, 
and renders his gratitude in love. Dickens 
is one of the great creators of the ages, 
one of those who have succeeded in bring- 
ing a world of characters into being as real 
to us as the actual world in which we live. 
He is one of the select company that num- 
bers in its ranks Scott, Thackeray, Balzac, 
George Eliot, Daudet, and, by courtesy, 
Dumas and Hugo. The characters of Dick- 
ens's novels have passed out of literature 
into history, have become part of the belief 
of the people, who cling to faith in their 
reality as the Swiss to faith in the exist- 
ence of William Tell. This, surely, is a 
presage of immortality. 


‘inartistic 


For purposes of this article, Dickens may 
be said to have been inconsiderate; his 
literary beginnings are almost immediately 
swallowed up in the fruition of a world- 
wide success, leaving but scant consola- 
tion for him who seeks it in the unreward- 
ed early efforts of genius. At twenty-four 
years of age he dropped the first of his 
“ ske tehes “Mrs. Joseph Over the Way’ 

Stealthily at twilight, with fear and 
candies: into a dark letter box up a dark 
corner in Fleet Street,” where The Old 
Monthly Magazine was puyplished, and the 
initial step had been taken in the most 
wonderful literary career of modern times. 
Triumph crowded so closely upon triumph 
as to leave no room for sporadic failure or 
temporarily waning popularity. Who was 
Boz? an increasingly large number of peo- 
ple began to ask, and this question grew 
into international importance with the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Pickwick and his inimita- 
ble serving man. The English-speaking 
world went mad over the new writer who 
had arisen in the strength of youth and 
genius to endow everyday life with poetry 
and romance. It was as though Dickens 
had opened a bank in the heart of London 
from which, at the cost of a shilling’s in- 
vestment, everybody might draw out an un- 
limited supply of laughter and kindly feel- 
ing. No wonder that all the werld flocked 
to the welcome exchange, with shouts of 
praise for the generous monopolist. His 
triumph was phenomenal, unprecedented; 
there was but one writer in*the world, and 
London possessed that writer. Of the first 
issue of “ Pickwick"’ the binder prepared 
400 copies; of Part 15 the order was for 
more than 40,000. No one talked anything 
but Pickwick, until the national speech 
seemed in danger of corruption and educat- 
ors felt called upon to’ protest. Trades- 
men recommended their goods by the magic 
name, orators won their audiences by 
happy allusions to the “ club,” all England 
was mad in a Pickwickian sense. “ An 
Archdeacon,” says Carlyle, “ with-his own 
venerable lips repeated to me a strange 
profane story—of a solemn clergyman who 
had been administering ghostly consolation 
to a sick person; having finished satis- 
factorily, as he thought, and got out of 
the room, he heard the sick person ejacu- 
late, ‘ Well, thank God, “ Pickwick” will 
be out in ten days, anyway!’ ” 

“ Pickwick" has now been out for more 
than sixty years, but, as one of the biog- 
raphers of Dickens says, “he would be a 
bold man who should declare that its popu- 
larity has very materially diminished at 
the present day.” 

Charlies John Huffham Dickens was born 
at Landsport, England, a suburb of Port- 
sea, on the 7th of February, 1812. He thus 
belongs to the fortunate period which gave 
birth to Thackeray, Balzac, Hawthorne, 
Hugo, and Poe. His father, John Dickens, 
the Mr. Micawber of “ David Copperfield,” 
was at this time a clerk in the navy pay 
office, and consequently the “sun of hope 
was still above the horizon.” Charles was 
the eldest son and the second of eight 
children, two of whom died in infancy. 
Two years after his birth the family was 
transferred to London, and then, after an- 
other period of two years, to Chatham, near 
the ancient city of Rochester. Here halt 
‘was mude until 1821, during the most im- 
pressionable years of the embryo novelist, 
who loved later to recur in his books again 
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struction at this institution, in some re- 
spects the original of ‘ Salem House," w23 
In Chatham poor little David Copperfield, | of doubtful efficiency, and like almost all 
on his tramp to Dover, slept his solitary | creative geniuses, the boy failed to distin- 
sleep, ‘‘near a cannon, happy in the so- | guish himself in the classroom. Distinction 
ciety of a sentry’s footsteps.’’ Rochester | he won chiefly through the invention of 
was the subject of Mr. Jingle’s eloquence, | a convenient school “lingo,” the writing 
and the scene of many a Christmas story | of short tales, and the organizing and man- 
and uncommercial sketch, and here, too, | aging of theatrical performances. Indeed, 
in this neighborhood of ‘chalk hills and | throughout life the passion for the theatre 
deep-green lanes and woodland and | was, perhaps the strongest in his breast. 
marshes,"’ are laid many of the chapters | “J was a _ writer,” he said of himself, 
of “Great Expectations,” one of the latest when a mere baby, an actor always.” 
of the novels. Who, in reading his books, has not felt the 
Between Rochester truth of this statement, and regretted it? 
Gadshill, whence long before issued Fal- | After sitting two years at the feet of the 
staff on his depredations, and here, Dick- | delectable Jones, an experience commemo- 
ens says, his father once promised him he | rated in the sketch called ‘ Our School,” 
might some day live when he came to be | Dickens was for a short while in attend- 
a man, if he would only work hard enough ance at another school, in Henrietta Street, 
This prophecy was destined to be literally | and then in his sixteenth year he became 
fulfilled, for, having worked with unremit- | clerk, or rather office boy, in the office of 
ting energy both in obscurity and renown, | one Mr. Molloy, in Lincoln's Inn. The days 
he returned finally to spend the last thir- | of dependence were now forever over. A 
teen years of life in the castle of his boy- | change of masters soon brought him into 
hood dreams. the attorney of Gray's Inn, 
where he learned to know so well the genus 
name of Gup- 


and again to the ilitmentiios where he 


and Gravesend stands 


service of an 

The instruction received by Dickens from 
his mother, though of an inspiring nature, of “the young man by the 
was of meagre scope, and to supplement py.’ Not willing, however, to sink into the 
this meagrene and that of his school in- | position of an ancient law clerk, with a 
struction at Chatham, the ‘very small | frayed coat and an insecure tenure of of- 
and not-over-particalarly-taken-care-of | fice, Dickens set resolutely to work to 
boy "’ set passionately about self-education | learn shorthand, by means of which profes- 
in 2 “blessed little room” next his own } sion his father was now earning a livell- 
at the top of the In this enchanted | hood as a newspaper Parliamentary report- 
chamber he had ‘Roderick | er. The task at that ame of mastering 
Random," ‘ Peregrine- that were played 
Jones,”’ “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” consequences 
Quixote,” ‘‘ Gil Blas,’ and ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 





house. 
unearthed 
Pickle,”’ “Tom | “the wonderful vagaries 
‘Don | by circles, the unaccountable 
that resulted from marks like flies’ legs,” 
soec.”’ These, together with some of the | seem to modern conception well-nigh in- 
older essayists and playwrights, were read | surmountable, but having once entered 
over and over and were of vital importance | upon an undertaking, Dickens, throughout 
in preparing for the coming career. life, until he had proved 

The peaceful days at Chatham, after eight- 
came to an unfortunate ending, and the intense application, he felt 
family returned to London to miserable 
quarters in Bayham Street, which offered 
as chief distraction a view from some alms- 
houses of the distant city looming through 
the smoke. Financial troubles were ac- 
cumulating on the head of the elder Dick- 
ens, and Charles found himself reduced to a 
state of neglect in which his main duties 
and overseer of 


never desisted 
however, | himself conqueror. And now, 
een months’ 
himself in a position to offer his services to 
one of the daily newspapers. A position, 
however, was not to be had for the ask- 
ing, and two years were passed as a re- 
porter for one of the offices in Doctors’ 
Commons before the desired opening pre- 
sented itself. But at last. at nineteen years 
of age, he entered the Parliamentary gal- 
lery as the representatives of The True Sun. 
Doubtless at this time he believed that he 
commenced what was to be his life’s work 
before he had expe- 
from the 
of a theatrical which constantly 
threatened to engulf him—a preliminary in- 
with respect to an engagement, 
manager of Covent Garden hav- 


the younger children, and in which there 
was ample time for childish tears. “As I 
thought," he said, “in the little back par- 
lor in Bayharm Street, of all I had lost in 
losing Chatham, what would I not have 
given, if I had anything to give, to have 
been sent back to any other school, to have 
been taught something, anywhere!’ Un- 
known to himself, however, he was being 
taught many things, and just those most 
needed for his work. In a way, fate was 
kind to him. She did not, to be sure, grant 
immunity from sorrow, but the trials sent 
were of a nature to add to experience, not 
long enough continued to induce narrow- “There never was such a shorthand writ- 
ness and bitterness. Dickens illustrates as er,” said one of his colleagues, an opinion 
well as any one fn history the advantages that seems to have been shared by his 
and disadvantages of early struggle and 
deprivation—on the one hand strength of 
character, self-reliance, decision, early 
maturity; on the other hand lack of aes- 
thetic perception, and of that intangible, 
elusive something called culture, whese eld- 





Only a short time 
rienced a narrow escape 
career, 


current 


terview, 
with the 
ing failed of taking place only through the 
timely illness of the applicant. Having 
placed his hand to the plow, however, he 
did not look back. By successive steps he 
advanced from The True Sun to The Mir- 
ror of Parliament, and then, in his twenty- 
third year, to The Morning Chronicle 




































































other professional associates. Despite man- 
‘ifold duties during the period in Doctors’ 
Dickens had found time for a 
courageous effort to supplement imperfect 
education by night attendance at the Brit- 
ish Museum, and also for a romantic but 


Commons, 


est child is subtlety. In consequence of | aportive love affair with the real Dora 
this lack, with increasing age and experi- | o¢ « David Copperfield.” 
ence we turn more and more from Dickens however, was allowed to in- 


Nothing, 
terfere with his restless activity, and a 
short time before joining the staff of The 
Chronicle a most momentous step was 
taken, although at the time its importance 
was certainly not appreciated. In the 
January number of The Old Monthly Mag- 
azine for 1834 appeared his first published 
literary effort, ‘‘on which occasion,"’ he 
confesses, ‘I walked down to Westminster 
Hall and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy 
and pride that they could not bear the 
street, and were not fit to be seen there.’ 
The first “Sketch "' having been favorably 
received, Dickens continued to contribute 
others pretty regularly to the same maga- 
zine througout the year, ceasing in the end 
only because the publishers were not able 
to pay for the articles. But the name 
“Boz,” a nasal contraction of Moses, 
with which the later “Sketches” were 
signed, was beginning to attract at- 
tention outside the newspaper world, al- 
though as yet the progress of his fame was 
normal, devoid of the sensational element 
so soon to attach to it. A more able, if 
not more willing, publisher of the 
“ Sketches"’ having been found in the 
owner of the new Evening Chronicle, they 
continued to appear in its columns through- 
out the year 1835, and in consideration the 
salary of Dickens was raised from £5 
to £ weekly. Almost simultaneously 
however, with the publication in book form 
of the “ Sketches,"’ Mr. Pickwick made his 
appearance on the stage, and the public 
began to awake to the fact that genius 
had arisen in their midst. The birth of 
Mr. Pickwick and his associates was due 
to the fortunate suggestion of the artist 
Seymour to the publishing firm of Chap- 
man & Hall that they secure some one to 
contribute the text to a series of cockney 
sporting plates which he contemplated 
preparing. Dickens having already con- 
tributed “The Tuggs at Ramsgate” to 
another publication of the same firm, he 
was selected for the work, the central idea, 
however, being considerably modified by 
him. The first two or three numbers of 
“ Pickwick "’ failed to attract widespread 
notice, but having once come to a realiza- 
tion of the significance of the apparition, 
the world rushed into a debauch of en- 
thusiasm that swept self-restraint to the 
winds. Dickens suddenly found himself 
the idol of the public, but, atlas, also its 
slave, and he allowed himself to be hur- 
ried into pledges of future work which 
were beyond the strength of man to fulfill. 
“Oliver Twist” followed close upon the 
heels of ‘ Pickwick,"’ so close, ind¢ed, as 


and more and more to Thackeray with his 
delightful self-restraint and delicacy. 


Despite vaHant efforts to ward off the 
catastrophe, and despite frequent aid from 
the pawnbrokers, a climax was reached in 
the affairs of the Dickens family; the fa- 
ther’s creditors ‘‘ would not wait,” and the 
kind-hearted, generous man was consigned 
to the famous Marshalsea Prison to rumi- 
nate on the unearned increment of debt. 
Thither, for lack of a roof to cover their 
heads, the entire family, with the exception 
of Charles, soon followed. A sad period 
now commenced for the boy of ten, extend- 
ing over two hopeless years, During this 
time he was employed, in company with 
rough men and boys, in Jonathan War- 
ren’s blacking establishment, the prototype 
of ‘‘ Murdstone & Grinby ” in “* David Cop- 
perfield.” At first Dickens was entirely 
without home associations, save for the 
weekly Sunday visit to the prison. ‘ My 
rescue from this kind of existence I con- 
sidered quite hopeless, and abandoned hope 
of it altogether,”’ he says in his fragmenta- 
ry autobiography; “ though I am thorough- 
ly convinced that I never, for one hour, 
was reconciled to it or was otherwise 
than miserably unhappy.” But at last 
came release for the elder Dickens through 
the windfall of a small inheritance; the re- 
lease of Charles, however, from his degrad- 
ing employment was due alone to a quarrel 
between his father and a relative possess- 
ing influence with the boy's employers. In 
view of the subsequent reconciliation of the 
two men Mrs. Dickens was desirous of 
seeing Charles return to his bottle washing 
and label sticking, but fortunately her hus- 
band was more humane, and insisted upon 
school attendance instead. This indiffer- 
ence to his welfare on the part of his moth- 
er was never forgotten by the great nov- 
elist, who, even at the height of his fame, 
eould hardly speak of those bitter days, 
and who could not bring himself to revisit 
the scenes of his suffering until years aft- 
erward, when the old landmarks had been 
destroyed. “For many years, when I 
came near to Robert Warren's, in the 
Strand, I crossed over to the opposite side 
of the way, to avoid a certain smell of the 
cement they put upon the blacking corks, 
which reminded me of what I once was. My 
old way home by the borough made me ery, 
after my oldest child could speak.” 

The worst times, however, were now over; 
the father still retained his official posi- 
tion, and to gain the once longed-for educa- 
to the Wellington 
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Not since 


as John Halifax 
the 


with his 


---Gentleman ’ won 


love of thousands 


crystal - clear manliness has 
there appeared a book so 
engaging in the same appeal- 
ing and poetic way as 
‘THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON.” This 
successful novel by Charles 
Frederic Goss is told in such 
a strong, earnest fashion that 
it seems impossible to believe 
it fiction.—Boston Globe. 


Charles Frederic Goss’s 
“THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON,’ 


of its being a prea Mi 


"in spite 


without historic 
the efforts of 
printers and binders to keep 


novel and 


interest, defies 
pace with the demand. Writ- 
ing from an advance copy, 
Dr. Withrow, 


ment can hardly 


whose judg- 


be question- 
ed, says: ‘It is masterful in 


conception, rich in rhetoric, 


sound in psychology; the 
I have 


Tran- 


best religious novel 


ever read.’’—Boston 
script. 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 








We have just 
received an un 
usual private | 


Magnificent Sets nea A 
of Standard Booksis:"s: a. 


aomeiee thes 
116 East 23d St., 





oks at 

Nes York. 

We mention the following representative 
items: = 


our new store, 





Cyclopaedia Hritannica, 
Genuine Black (Edinburgh) Edition, 25 
vols., 4to. Specially bound in heavy ma- 
roon leather, richly tooled on back. Cost 
previous owner $275.00. We offer at 
$100.00. 
UE em Le em Eo cam mn RR 
Bancroft's Uistory of the United 
States. 
Large paper copy of which only fifty were 
printed. 10 vols., imperial octavo. Cloth. 
Uncut, $60.00. 
ES EN ET wT GE RO a RS RL 
Scott's Complete Works. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; Prose Works, 28 
vols.; Poetical Works, 12 vols.; Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, 10 vols. Together, 98 vols., 
16mo. Full smooth calf. Edinburgh, 1861 
Cost previous ownar $350.00 net. Offered 
at $125.00. 
RE eT 
Miss Tarbell’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln, 
Illustrators’ Large Paper Edition. One of 
an edition of 100 numbered copies. 2 vols., 
square octavo, boards, uncut, $12.00. 
ee 
Larouse Dictionnaire Universel. 
17 vols., 4to, half morocco. Magnificent set. 
Cost previous owner $255.00. Offered at 
$100.00. 
eR NE a 2 ee AR RR 
Cooper's Novels. 
Townsend Edition, with Darley plates. 32 
vols. All original issues in finest possi- 
ble state. Offered at $100.00. 

























George Ellot’s Works. 

Estes & Lauriat’s Editton de Luxe. One of 
500 copies issued to subscribers at $72.00. 
12 vols., royal Svo, illustrated. Entirely 
uncut. Offered at $35.00. 


The above are quoted to emphasize the 
fact that this is an exceptional opportunity 
to secure fine books. The library also con- 
tains many interesting items in the line of 
Americana, Art, and Reference Books, such 
as Larned’s History, Winsor's Narrative and 
Critical History, the New Johnson's and 
Chambers's Cyclopedias, etc. 


EVERNT, FRAYCIS AND CO., 


116 Enst 22d St., New York. 


















«There is not a dull line 
in ‘Widow Magoogin’ 
nora page that does not 


holda laugh. *?__ pita. Times. 
4th aac in Press. 





to ‘te sissuitaneuus ta some ) nentbers, only 
to be overlapped, in turn, by “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” For thirty-five years there 
was to be no rest for that active brain 
and hand that knew so well how to trans- 
mute the everyday life of the streets into 
the romance of passion and struggle, of 
laughter and tears. Like other monarchs, 
the sad knowledge was forced upon Dicke 
ens that kingship brings not only great 
privileges, but also Brgat responsibilities 
and greater labors. 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHITRELOCK, 
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_ Some days before Stephen Crane’s last i)l- 
ness he contracted with Harper & Brothers 
to furnish them for The Bazar a series of 
six stories in which should be sketched the 
“ girl idea ” in the same way that the “ boy 
idea’ predominates in “The Whilomville 
Stories.” As the publishers received no 
* word concerning the progress of these sto- 
ries during Mr. Crane's illness, the an- 
nouncement of his death led them to sup- 
pose that the work had not even been be- 
gun. Recently, however, they were in- 
formed by Mrs. Crane that two of the tales 
had actually been completed, while the 
theme of three others had been sketched 
out. During the last days of the author's 
illness he talked them over with his wife, 
so that she is thoroughly acquainted with 
the way in which he would have had them 
appear, and she has offered to complete 
them herself. The offer has been gladly ac- 
cepted, and soon the series will make its 
appearance in The Bazar, under the title of 
“The Cora Stories,’’ with illustrations by 


Peter Newell. 


An item In The Critic for July is respon- 
sible for further thoughts on the inkstand 
as a weapon. While one might hesitate to 
group Paul Leicester Ford's mostly ficti- 
tious ‘ Peter Stirling”’ with the Rev. Cy- 
rus T. Brady's somewhat fictitious George 
Washington in ‘ For Love of Country,” 
and with the largely historical Martin Lu- 
ther, still, as novel readers may remember, 
Stirling also had the iInkstand habit, and 
punished Maguire's emissary with one; 
but the hustling New Yorker was not go- 
ing to plagiarize Luther and Washington, 
so he held on to the improvised weapon 
and let his victim have the full benefit of 
the ink, “ where it would do most good.” 
Probably all three gentlemen may have 
thought the pen mightier than the sword, 
and ink slinging more gentlemanly and 
efficacious than mud throwing, and far 
more desirable than vitriol throwing. Their 
exploits somehow recall the Puritan wom- 
en in our Colonial days, who lustily bat- 
tered each other with heavily bound Bi- 
bles. 


The many monographs of French Court 
life that bore the author's name of Imbert 
de Saint Amand signify the definite loss 
that has just befallen French letters. It 
may be said of Baron de Saint Amand that 
he wrote biography and history with all 
the fascination of the historical novelist. 
M. de Saint Amand sought election to the 
Academy with hardly less persistency than 
M. Zola, though his rejection was due to 
quite other reasons. Doubtless historical 
romanticists of future generations will find 
in his books useful quarries to dig in; it 
will be singular, however, if the fiction 
prove more fascinating than was the truth 
as so entertainingly portrayed by the gifted 
and studious Frenchman who has just died. 


William A. Paton writes from Italy that 
his “ Picturesque Sicily,"’ published a couple 
of years ago by Harper & Brothers, is 
about to be presented in an Italian trans- 
lation made by Prof. E. Sanfelice of the 
Reale Liceo of Notu, Sicily. Prof. San- 
felice is well known in Italy as the author 
of metrical translations of Shakespeare's 
“Sonnets and Shelley's poems. He has 
also translated other English classics, and 
has written original books, principally crit- 
ical, in his own language. Mr. Paton writes 
that ‘‘in a word, he has made a very good 
and elegant rendering of my book, and as 
he is well known to the Italian reading 
public, he has had little trouble in finding 
a publisher.”” The work will be brought out 
by Sandron of Palermo, Naples, and Milan. 
It will be recalled that the illustrations of 
the volume are particularly fine reproduc- 
tions of striking and artistic photographs. 
These will be presented in the forthcoming 
Italian edition of the work. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who last week was 
on the jump from Kansas City to regions 
more remote, and who, when passing from 
continent to continent, or from ocean to 
ocean, is the busiest literary man sleeping 
or awake, is filling in the odd moments 
that he can spare from the great National 
or international topics of the day by writ- 
ing a series of lectures. His theme is 
“The Effects of Colonies on the National 
Character,’ with special reference to Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, other 
American dependencies. 


Hawaii, and 


A new quarterly has just 
madé@ its 


‘Book of 


Edinburgh 
appearance in the shape of the 
Book Plates,’’ edited by J. W. 
Simpson. The little quarterly is to be pub- 
lished by Williams & Norgate, 20. Freder- 
ick Street, Edinburgh, in an edition of 500 
copies of each part. It is to be printed on 
fine hand-made paper, with artistic title- 
page, and in beautifully designed type, one 
of its most striking characteristics being 
the heavy wood-cut borders to its pages. 
Each number will be entirely devoted to 
art in book-plates and will contain repro- 
ductions of the work of our best modern de- 
signers, its literary matter being the criti- 
cism or description of some form of book- 
plate art. The first number, which was re- 
cently issued, contains fifteen designs by 
such artists as Anning Bell, Gordon Craig, 
James Guthrie, E. H. New, J. Walter West, 
and Joseph W. Simpson. Its literary con- 
tents include an article on “ James Guth- 
Fie’s Designs for Book Plates,” with repro- 
ductions and essays, &c., by Richard Stew- 
art and Joseph W. Simpson, 


A new press, the Troquois, of which Ellis 
Woodworth is Chjef Sachem, has lately 


sucd its first prospectus, which is printed 


is- | 


purpose.of privately printing many tales 
of “Ye ancient times for the Sachems of 
the Pipe, hereditary custodians of the Sa- 
cred Writings, whose Long Houge is at 
Fayetteville, near the Ancient Place of 
Council of the Five Nations,"’ The an- 
nouncement is decorated with the press 
mark, an Indian pipe, and states that the 
first issue of the Press, ‘‘ A Sheaf of Talk- 
ing Leaves, commemorative of the advent 
of Hi-a-wat-ha, the Godly Seer,” will pre- 
sent an account of his marvelous doings 
while dwelling with the children of men. 
The book will be issued tn an edition lim- 
ited to the subscriptions received, will be 
printed an Van Gelder hand-made paper, 
with illuminated initials, the volume being 
illustrated with original drawings by Miss 
H. EB. Wilkins. Subscriptions for this book, 
at $1 per copy, will be received by the 
Chief Sachem, at the lroquois Press, Fay~- 
etteville, N. Y¥. 


Mr. Gordon Craig, who is a son of Ellen 
Terry, and well known both as an artist 
and as the editor of The Page, a monthly 
publication issued from The Sign of the 
Rose, Hackbridge, Surrey, a little magazine 
devoted to wood cuts, music, book plates, 
menus, and all sorts of artistic trifles, is 
becoming very favorably known as a de- 
signer, engraver, and printer of book plates. 
Among recently finished ex libris, many of 
which are hand colored, are five designs 
used by Ellen Terry, one each which Mr. 
Craig has made for Marion Terry, Cissie 
Loftus, William Winter, John Drew, James 
Pryde, Oliver Bath, and five for his own 
use. Mr. Craig has executed in all forty- 
five plates, all of which are said to be of 
the greatest interest both in design and 
execution. 


“ Fashion in Paris: the Various Phases of 
Feminine Taste, from 1797 to 1897,"" by 
Octave Uzanne, has been translated from 
its original French by Lady Mary Loyd, Il- 
lustrated with one hundred hand-colored 
plates, and 250 text illustrations by Fran- 
coils Courboin, and is issued in one volume, 
imperial 8vo, at $15 net. William Heine- 
mann is the London publisher, while the 
American edition is to be had at Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Uzanne's text is, 
of course, interesting, while the illustra- 
tions, which are worthy of the brilliancy of 
the author's style, are a valuable record of 
certain phases of the past century. Hav- 
ing in view the necessity for saving the il- 
lustrations from the commonplace effect 
peculiar to fashion plates pure and simple, 
M. Courboin has made the background of 
each plate in such a way as to show the 
architecture and surroundings appropriate 
to each fashion presented. Thus each of the 
one hundred hand-colored plates in the vol- 
ume is in reality a faithful representation 
of some corner of Paris, which in many 
cases has either completely vanished or 
changed beyond recognition. The text il- 
lustrations are said to possess all the 
charm and delicacy of old vignettes, and 
are so executed as to delight all ama- 
teurs, the volume as a whole being one of 
the greatest artistic excellence, both of 
picture and text. 


Americans who intend visiting: Paris this 
Summer may be interested in knowing that 
Charles Meunier is holding a private exhi- 
bition of art bookbindings, both of inlaid 
and modelled leather, at 75 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, which will remam open irom 
May 15 to Oct. 1. The gallery will be open 
every day, except Sunday, from 10 A. M. 
until 6 P. M., where visitors, and espe- 
clally strangers in Paris, will be welcome. 
M. Meunier’s work is too well known to 
need comment here, except a passing ref- 
erence to his artistic card of invitation is- 
sued to his American and other patrons and 
friends. Closed, this invitation is a fac 
simile levant morocco book in miniature, 
decorated with beautifully designed pop- 
pies and poppy leaves in inlay, in the 
natural colors of the flowers, such deco- 
ration being cne of the specialties of M. 
Meunier’s work. 


The curious anachronism that a review- 
er has discovered in James Lane Allen's 
“The Reign of Law,’ where the hero has 
been made to purchase one of Darwin's 
famous books two years before it was 
published, has arouséd within us the reflec- 
tion that critics generally do not appreci- 
ate the fact that history is one thing. and 
that fiction is quite another. Some few 
years ago, it will be remembered, a well- 
known literary jourral made the discovery 
that a character in one of Mr. Howells’s 
novels spoke of “ Daisy Miller” at a date 
when it had not been published. The 
laugh, however, proved to be on the re- 
viewer, when ft was shown that he had read 
the story carelessly as to overlook 
Mr. Howells’s implication when he quoted 
Mr. Henry James’s.famous novel. Like Mr. 
Howells, Mr. James Lane Allen boldly 
stands by what he has- written in “ The 
Reign of Law."’ He weighed the purchase 
of Darwin's book by the hero of the story, 
and decided that the artistic principle of 
his novel overrode the merely pedantic use 
of the title and date of publication of the 
scientific work. 


so 


Charles Battell Loomis fs one of the sad- 
faced kind of men who cannot help being 
humorous outside of what they write. The 
other day Loomis was on his way down to 
New York from his home in Connecticut. 
The train was crowded and his fellow-pas- 
senger chanced to be a man who had taken 
just enough bitters to want to tell all his 
troubles. For a long time the stream of talk 
was continuous until the talker noticed that 
Looms did not seem to be listening. ‘‘ Per- 
haps all this I’m telling you doesn’t inter- 


hae ri “bed 


‘est you—perl 


babbitng again. ‘My’ friend,” re- 
plied Loomis, ‘‘ no doubt your story Is very 
interesting, but I can’t understand a word 
you say. I never learned the language.” 
Loomis had the whole seat to himself the 
rest of the trip. The talker fled to the 
jeewater tank In the smoker. 


M. B. Crowninshield (Mrs, Schuyler 
Crowninshield,)’ possibly best’ known 
through her ‘“‘ Where the Trade Wind 
Blows,”’ has a book in press at McClure, 


Phillips & Co.’s which, it is said, will be pub- 
lished as soon as the author and publisher 
can agree upon a title. This is not an un- 
common stumbling block to publication in 
these days, when.the marketable value of 
a title is recognized by both author and 
publisher, often from diametrically opposite 
points of view. We doubt, too, if ever titles 
have been so often duplicated in past sea- 
sons as they have during the last eight 
months. Apparently it would be a good 
thing if the author would consult several 
catalogues before naming his book. 


Chester Holcombe, author of ‘‘ The Real 
Chinaman,” is at present at work on an- 
other book regarding the Chinese Empire, 
which will appear with the imprint of 
Dodd, Mead & Co? 


A New Critical Shakespeare. 


Prof, Mark H. Liddell has just resigned 
his post at the head of the English Depart- 
ment in the University of Texas, in order 
to prepare a new text of Shakespeare in the 
light of the most approved and modern 
scholarship. The work when completed will 
be issued, a play to a volume, beginning 
with “Macbeth,” in September. The ty- 
pography, binding, and paper employed 
will be of high artistic quality. It will 
appear through the press of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. The text will be printed in 
Elizabethan English and will not be trans- 
literated and. modernized into the English 
of present usage. The basis of the text 
will in every case be that of the first 
folio; all earlier or later renderings will 
be clearly indicated. Where it is necessary 
to resort to emendation that emendation 
will be chosen which has the best authority 
and involves the least change in the orig- 
inal, and will be plainly indicated as an 
emendation and not as a part of the text. 
Marginal cross references after the man- 
ner of references in the Oxford Bibles will 
bring before the reader such parallel words 
and passages as throw light on the pas- 
sage or word in question. This process, of 
course, will do away with resort to a 
Shakespeare concordance or dictionary. It 
is also believed that this feature, which 
has never been made use of in any edition 
of Shakespeare, so far as we know, will be 
found most practicable. Prof. Liddell, after 
graduation at Princeton, became a special 
student of English at Oxford under Prof. 
Napier and at Berlin under the late Dr. 
Zupitza, and for three years he was at the 
head of the English Schgol in the university 
at Texas—a position that he has resigned 
in order to give his whole time to the prep- 
aration of his Shakespeare. He will doubt- 
less be remembered as one of the editors of 
the “ New Globe Chaucer.” 


“The Dawn of Feminism.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons are soon to publish 
a translation of M. de Maulde's “ The Wo- 
men of the Renaissance,” Englished by 
George Herbert Ely. “ The Dawn of 
Feminism "’ is to be the title of the transla- 
tion. The author recounts the history of 
the Renaissance woman from her mar- 
riage as a young girl through the experi- 
ences of matrimony and motherhood, to 
her final escape from the husband's yoke as 
a plous widow. He then shows with -deli- 
cate humor how women comported them- 
selves in their social relations and activi- 
ties, giving most entertaining accounts of 
their efforts to bring men to their feet; of 


their attitude in regard to sports, books, 


nusic, and the theatre, and of their con- 
ersational abilities and their quality as let- 
ter writers. Finally he shows how their 
influence affected the politics, the morals, 
the literature and art, and the religion of 
their time, and in a concluding chapter 
draws some piquant inferences directly 
bearing on the “‘new woman’ movement 
of to-day. Anecdotes, culled from a vast 
range of published and unpublished liter- 
ature, crowd these pages; every dedyction 
is Ulustrated by some lively story or amus- 
ing citation about one or another of the 
more conspicuous figures of the period. We 
meet Louise of Savoy, the imperious Queen, 
whose only concern in regard to gallant ad- 
ventures was whether they were found out; 
Margaret of France, that remarkable enig- 
ma, who oscillated between the most ardent 
piety and the robustuous frankness of the 
“Heptameron"’; Diana of Poitiers, the pow- 
erful and avaricious mistress of Henri IL; 
Tullia d@’Aragona, the beautiful courtesan, 
whose counsel was not disdained by the 
most exalted ecclesiastics; Vittoria Colon- 
na, the fascinating widow, mystic and son- 
neteer; Bibbiena, the gay and handsome 
prelate; Cardinal Bembo and his Morosina, 
and many others of the brilliant personages 
in the Renaissance society of Italy and 
France. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book is that which deals with the so- 
called “ platonism”’ of that age. 


Lady Randolph Churchill’s Quarterly. 


The fifth volume of Lady Randalph 
Spencer Churchill's guinea magazine will 
come from the press of John Lane within 
a fortnight. This number of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review will be bound in a repro- 
duction of a binding made by Samuel 
Mearme for a Book of Common Prayer 
bound for Charles II. in 1669, and given to 
the British Museum with the rest of the 
royal library by George IIL, in 1759. The 
periodical contains a more than usually in- 
teresting article on the work of Mearme by 
Mr. Cyril Davenport. Among the illus- 
trations are a reproduction of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Mrs. Samuel Eliott and Her 
Three Daughters,” and John Opie’s ‘“* Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin."’ Among the 
articles are ‘‘ Culture and the Small Na- 
tions,"”’ by Edmund Gosse, ‘Some Minor 
Miseries of a Book-Lover,” by the Countess 


” ‘began the 


Gordon; “ The Limitations of Art,’ by W. 


H. Mallock;.‘‘ Federal Constitutions within 


the Empire,” by R. B. Haldane, and “ Let- 
ters from a Hospital Ship,” by Lady Ran- 


dolph Spencer Churchill. 


Items of the Day. 


A new novel by Mme. Sarah Grand will 
begin its serial career in Harper's Bazar in 
the number of July 21. It will be entitled 
“Babs the Impossible.” The title origin- 
ally selected by the author was much sim- 
pler and undoubtedly more striking. It 
was “ Petticoats.” The tale will be illus- 
trated by Arthur Kellar. The action takes 
place in England, ‘in the early part of the 
present century, It is a love story pure and 
simple, although the incidents and charac- 
ters offer the opportunity for an exposi- 
tion of many of the author's well-known 
sociological theories. It is not, however, 
as radical as ‘“‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 


“A Book for Bachelors” is in prepara- 
tion for immediate publication at E. P. 
Dutton & Co.'s. It consists of ten studies 
by Arthur W. Fox. It is the intention of 
the author to throw some light upon the 
lives of the ten eminent bachelors who are 
the subjects of his studies. Wherever it 
has been possible, portraits have been in- 
serted. 

“St. Peter’s Umbrella " is the title of the 
translation of a novel from the Magyar of 
Kalman Mikszath, by B. W. Worwick, 
which Harper & Brothers will publish in a 
few weeks. The scene of the story is laid 
in a Slavie village in Hungary, where a 
ragged umbrella and a brand-new brass 
caldron are the respective emblems of 
good luck and ill, Mikszath is, next to Jo- 
kai, the most popular writer in Hungary. 
He is particularly well known through his 
short stories. 


A history of the Melanesian Mission, by 
E. 8. Armstrong, is published to-day by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. The work was undertaken 
at the request of the families of the three 
Bishops of England who stand out in its 
pages and whose personality the author has 
striven to set forth. 


The scene of Gilbert Parker’s new novel, 
which will be published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. in the Autumn, is laid in Quebec. 
This is Mr. Parker's favorite hunting 
ground. The book, which will be called 
‘The Lane That Has No Turning,” will be 
the first book from Mr. Parker since 1897. 


A new novel by Van ‘Tassel Sutphen, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Cardinal's Rose,"’ will short- 
ly appear in serial form in Harper's Week- 
ly, with illustrations by L. M. Hitchcock. 
The tale is a romance of to-day, and is said 
to be full of ingenious incidents and mys- 
terious plots and counterplots. 


“Romantic Edinborough,” by John Ged- 
die, is being published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. This volume contains forty-five illus- 
trations of the old and new parts of this 
old romantic Scotch town. 


The opening of the political campaign 
has served to increase the call for a couple 
of books published by Harper & Brothers, 
“The Jacksonian Epoch,” by Charles H. 
Peck, and “ International Monetary Con- 
ferences,’* by Henry B. Russell. There is 
also an increased demand for Julian 
Ralph's volume of Chinese sketches and 
stories, ‘‘ Alone in China,"’ which will pres- 
ently pass to a new edition. 

Arthur N. Taylor of the New York bar 
has written for D. Appleton & Co. a tech- 
nical book of broad usefulness which will 
be entitled, ‘‘The Law and Its Relations 
to Physicians."" The work will contain 
much information in which everybody 
should be well versed, but which few know 
anything about. Among the subjects treat- 
ed will be “ Right to Practice Medicine,” 
“Contract of Physician with Patient,” 
“Contract of Patient with Physician,” 
“Right to Compensation,” ‘“ Liability of 
Physician to,Patient,’’ ‘‘ Criminal Liabili- 
ty,” and “ Privileged Communications.” 
Under the last title is a full examination 
of the provisions of law recognizing the 
duty of the physician to keep sacred all 
knowledge which comes to him in a pro- 
fessional way. 
addition to “The Sentimental Jour- 
ney’ and “* Robinson Crusoe,’’ which will 
be the titles of the first two volumes in 
the Bookman Classics to be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., there are “The Scar- 
let Letter’’ and “ Treasure Island.” Al- 
though publication has not yet begun, there 
have been many calls for a programme of 
the series, which is destined to embrace 
the principal examples of English prose 
and verse in pure literature which have 
successfully stood the test of time. By 
printing large editions the publishers trust 
that they may be able to offer books that 
are equal in beauty to many éditions de 
luxe at a price only a little higher than 
the cheaply printed uncopyrighted vol- 
umes now in the market. The -books will 
be made by the University Press of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


In 


” 


Interested readers of Mr. John D. Quack- 
enbos’s articles on hypnotism, which have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine, will be 
pleased to learn that this author’s “‘ Hyp- 
notism in Mental and Moral Culture” is 
almost ready for the press. ‘* Moral Value 
of Hypnotic Suggestion’ appeared in the 
February number of the magazine, and 
this was followed by “‘ Educational Use of 
Hypnotism” in the July number. Over 
500 letters have been received by the editor 
of Harper's concerning the subject, which 
shows how problems of psychic phenomena 
are rapidly awakening popular interest. 


Robert yrant’s novel, ‘“ Unleavened 
Bread,”’ which is now selling in its twenty- 
second thousand in this country, is about 
to go into a new edition in London. The 
critics there have hailed it as ‘‘an inter- 
esting study of a little-known world of 
American life.” The art of the author is 
commonly praised, and his portrayal of 
character receives high eulogy, and, adds 
Literature, ‘‘ It gives a picture of life little 











known on this side of the Atlantic, and 


gives it with truth and an inexhaustible 
fund of humor.” 
Probably the most elaborate history of 


the Boer war yet issued is announced by 
Sampson Low of London under the title of 
“Times's History of the War in South 
Africa." The history, which has been in 
the course of preparation. for some months, 
will be the joint production of several of 
the special correspondents of The Times 
in South Africa. It will be edited by Mr. 
L. S. Amery and will be completed in five 
volumes. 


Carew Hazlitt’s volume on the 
Venetian Republic, which are in prepara- 
tion at the Macmillan Company, must not 
be confounded with Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘* History 
ef the Venetian Republic,"’ published in 
1860. The author regards the latter as “a 
mere historical essay which served its pur- 
pose at the time it was written.’’ The new 
work will be in two octavo volumes, and 
is without doubt the most exhaustive his- 
tory yet written on the subject in English. 


Mr. W. 





Frank T. Merrill has illustrated ‘“ Pine 
Knot, A Story of Kentucky Life,” by Will- 
iam FE. Barton, author of ‘“‘A Hero in 
Homespun,’ which will be published im- 


mediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Katharine de Forest's book, ‘‘ Paris 
as It Is,” has just gone into its fourth 
edition at Doubleday, Page & Co.'s. It is 
not a volume about the exposition, but a 
most felicitous account of Paris, its peo- 
ple, its home life—all of which features are 
illustrated by a specially prepared photo- 
graphic reprint. 


Fielding’s ‘‘ The History ‘of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling,” is being published in two vol- 
umes in Macmillan’s Library of English 
Classics. 





Germany, Great Britain, and, the United 
States have in-turn applauded with vary- 
ing criticism the ‘“ Courtot Memoirs,” 
which is published in this country by hen- 
ry Holt & Co. The work has just gone 
into its second edition here. 

- 

“The Footsteps of a Throne,’’ Max Pem- 
berton’s new romance, will be ready early 
in the Autumn from the press of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. The book includes certain stir- 
ring phases of Russian life, the diplomatic 
and Court side of which Mr. Pemberton 
se .ms to be so theroughly familiar with. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has taken for its 
efficial organ the weekly periodical edited 
by Prof. J. McKeon Cattell of Columbia 
University, issued under the tithe of Sci- 
ence, and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. In its columns will be published 
weekly the official notices and proceedings 
of the association, which will be sent to all 
members and fellows. 


Book Notes, which is the title of a lit- 
erary monthly publication issued by the 
Siegel-Cooper Company, will change its 
name and broaden its scope with the Sep- 
tember number. The Rev. Madison C. 
Peters has assumed editorial charge of the 
periodical, which will in the future be 
called The Book World. An attempt will 
be made to give monthly records of literary 
affairs, together with the earliest reviews 
of current books. Particular space will be 
devoted to a thorough examination of re- 
ligious books published, treating them 
principally from a non-sectarian and popu- 
lar point of view. An edition of 50,000 
copies will mark the advent of The Book 
World in September. 


“The Individual; A Study of Life and 
Death,” by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, will posi- 
tively be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
in the Autumn, in spite,of rumors to the 


contrary. 


A new edition of Neltje Blanchan’'s “ Bird 
Neighbors"’ has just gone to press at 
Doubleday, Page & Co.'s. The new edition 
makes the thirtieth thousand of the book. 
Among the orders waiting the new edition 
was one from Li-Hung-Chang, who wishes 
a “specially perfect"’ copy forwarded to 
China for-his use. 





The current number of The Outlook con- 
tains an important article on Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secre- 
tary, by Mr. Justin McCarthy. There is 
also an interesting collection of pictures 
relating to the present Chinese crisis, in- 
cluding authentic portraits of the young 
imperor, and of Kang Yu Wei, the famous 
leader of the Chinese Reform Party. 





“Senator North,’ Gertrude Atherton’s 
new novel, published by John Lane, is now 
selling in its twelfth thousand. A new edi- 
tion is announced of ‘‘The Cardinal's Snuff- 
box,"’ by Henry Harland, published by the 
same house. 





“The Coming Afghan Crisis,"" by Mr. De- 
metrius C. Boulger, author of “A History 
of China,” is published to-day in The Liv- 
ing Age. Mr. Dovglas’s article, ‘The In- 
tellectual Awakening of China,"’ will be 
presented 'n the same periodical next Sat- 
urday. 





D. Appleton & Co. will issue cn July 20 
“The Girlpat the Half-Way House,” the 
new Western novel by E. Hough, whose 
“Story of the Cowboy" Gov. Roosevelt 
has so enthusiastically praised. 





“A History of Pojitical Parties in the 
United States,” by James H. Hopkins, will 
not be issued from the press of G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons until the first week in_Septem- 
ber, owing to the desirability of bringing 
the volume up to date. The work will in- 
clude a copy of every platform ever pro- 
mulgated by any patty, however brief its 
existence, 





Seignotos's “ Political History of Eurape 
Since 1814,"’ published by Henry Holt & 
Co., is just going to press for its third im- 
pression. 





The biography. of the late Henry George, 
by his son, is now tn such shape that it 
will probably be published within a month 
by Doubleday, Page & Co,” Besides the 
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story of the Western career of the late re- 
former, will be presented the political inci- 
derts which preceded his sudden death 
during the Maycralty campaign of 1897. 





Our Mineral Wealth.* 
How may a general public 
the scope of the mineral industries of the 
United States? Can an alphabetical index 
serve the purpose? You might begin with 
aluminium and end with zinc. There would 
be, including ores gnd products, 
than 102 subjects, all of vital importance, to 
be considered. It is possible that some 
finite comprehension may be gained by 
means of figures. In the introduction to 
“The Mineral Industry, Statistics, Tech- 
nology, and Trade in the United States and 
Other Countries to the End of 1800,"" the 
editor, Mr. Richard P. Rothwell, begins in 
this way: 


understand 


The total value at the place of production 
of the mineral and metal output of 
United States in 1800 was $1,211,361,861, as 
against $61,751,017 in 1898, These amounts 
are quite unexampled in the history of the 
mineral industry. Of this vast sum ores 
and minerals contributed $580,836,082 in 1890 
and $440,997,150 in 189S; metals, $496,057,320 
in 1899, and $212,650,857 in 1898; secondary 
products, $63,906,969 in 1899 and $49,005,010 
in 1808; while the value of metals smelted 
or refined from foreign material was $70,- 
$71,540 in 1899 and $50,008,000 in 1898. In 
these gross totals of value are included cer- 
tain duplications, such as those of the man- 
ganese and fron ore used in making ferro 
manganese and pig iron; bauxite used in 
making aluminium and alum; coal used in 
making coke; lead used in making white 
and red Jead and litharge and a few other 
duplications, the whole amounting in 1899 
to $92,581,031, and in 1890S to $62,232,984. The 
values of the crude-foreign ores or metals 
smelted or refined here should also be de- 
ducted in order to arrive at the net value 
of the mineral industry of the United 
States. 






Suppose we take seriatim some of the 
leading mineral products. What an array 
of imposing figures of values we find! Alu- 
minium was produced in this country last 
year, the value of which was $2,112,000. In 
1898 the value of the same metal was 
$1,600,000. The increase of production was 
cue to the use of aluminium wire for elec- 
trical conductors. In copper the production 
for last year was 581,319,004 pounds, and 
worth $100,916,004. This great increase over 
the copper production of 1898 was owing to 
the greater demand. Montana is to-day 
the largest of the copper-making States. 
Michigan is the second on the list, but Ari- 
zona is not far behind. Examining the total 
production of the world, the estimate given 
is 475,976 metric tons. The United States 
turns out very much more than one-half, or 
263,985 metric tons. Eleétfic conductivity 
depending on the purity of the copper has 
been a revolution in the refining of the 
metal. — 

It is in the turning out of iron that this 
country has assumed such a conspicuous 
position. The consumption of iron ore 
has been enormous. Not less than 25,224,- 
408 tons were used. In 1899 the produc- 
tion of pig iron was 13,620,763 tons. Penn- 
sylvania was in the lead with 6,558,878 
tons, Ohio was second with 2,378,212 tons, 
Iilinols third, and Atabama fourth. It 
is probable that in a few years the iron 
make of Alabama will stand second in 
the list. The make of stéel in this coun- 
try last year was 10,832,765 metric tons. 
Of Bessemer steel the production in the 
United States was for last year 7,586,354 
long tons, against 6,609,917 in 1898, show- 
ing. an increase of 99,337 tons. Looking 
at the percentages of iron production of 
the world according to our authority, of 
pig iron in 1890 the United States made 
37.7 per cent., the United Kingdom 25.7 
per cent., and Germany 21.1 per cent. The 
steel production and ‘percentages in 1899 
were, for the United States,-44.% per cent.; 
the United Kingdom 20.2 per cent., and 
Germany, 25.8 per cent. 

When the subject of fuel, including coal 
and coke, is studied in the volume under 
notice, we find this: The great industrial 
pfospertty of the United States In 1890 
manifested itself in the enormous con- 
sumption of coal, the year's output being 
228,717,505 metric tons, (252,115,387 short 
tons,) the largest on record. Compared 
with the production in 1808 of 198,071,199 
metric tons, (218,333,883 short tons,) it 
shows an increase of 30,646,380 metric tons. 
During the last ten years this country 
has approached the foremest place and 
is now in the lead. “The United Stateg 
and the United Kingdom produce about 
6) per cent. of the world's output of coal."’ 
Every day we hear of the exportation of 
our coal to foreign countries, and this 
demand is likely to increase. It is in the 
furthest West that are the newer coal beds 
which will furnish their supply for the 
coming demand. 

The increase in the world’s production 
of gold has been large. “ Australia took 
the first place as a producer, followed by 
the South African Republic, and the 
United States, which is now only third in 
the list. The world’s production of gold 
amounted in 1899 to 15,108,804 fine ounces, 
or $512,307,819, as against 13,874,322 ounces, 
or $286,803,462, In 1898, showing an in- 
crease of 1,234,482 ounces, or $25,504,357." 

For this year the.supply of gold from the 
South African republics will be sensibly di- 
minished. Very few outside of finance 
know, however, that the largest propor- 
tion of it comes from Australia. Taking 
the statistics from the volume under no- 
tice, there are some 45 countries where 
gold is mined. The greatest producer is 
Australia, with gold having a value of 
$79,206,130. The South Afrigan golf was 
worth $72,061,501. The United States sup- 
plied $70,006,021. Methods of gold extrac- 
tion have been revolutionized of late. It 
is the cyanide process which, used largely 
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in Australia, has permitted its colonies 
to extract the precious metal with a profit 
from poor ores. 

The world’s production of silver in 1899 
* and was in 
commer- 
| 
j 
{ 
j 
| 


decrease 


decreased by 4,528,909 ounces, 
1890, 174,723,363 fine ounces, of a 
cial value of $104,100,163. This 
was mainiy due to smaller output in Mex- 


ico and Spain, the output of the United 
States having increased somewhat. There 
was an increase also in Australia.” In 
1809 the commercial value of the silver 


produced in the United States was $4,030,- 
168; that of Mexico was $32,788,565. 

There not as much lead produced 
in 1899 as the year before. The total 
of lead made was 217,085 tons, or about 
10,000 tons less than the year before. As 
| to zine, (spelter,) the production was for 
e year 129,675 short tons, an amount 


was 


exceeding the production of any previous 
year. As to tin, alas! there is not any 
produced in this country. The reason for 
| this is that there are mines. There 
| are here and there sparse indications of 
tin, but not ore of a practical character. 


no 


An effort to present to readers but a 
tithe of the many mineral products, all 
treated in the work under notice, would 


take up all the pages of the paper. It is 
|} not the metals, and their values, alone 
} which are presented, but the novel meth- 
ods of preparing the ores, the construc- 
tion of furnaces, the chemistry of the 
many subjects, are exhaustively treated. 
As good a résumé we have of 
liquid air and its possibilities is given. 
If it is the figures which tell, then that 
progress the United States has made may 
be fully appreciated by looking at the 
metallurgical results. 


BOCKS RECEIVED. 
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Up to and Including Thursday Afternoon 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
GREATER CANADA. The Past, Present, and 
Future of the Canadian Northwest. By E. 
B. Osborn. 12mo. Pp. 243. New York: A. 

Wessels Company. $1.25. 

COLONIAL IMMIGRATION LAWS A Study 
of the Regulation of Immigration by the Eng- 
lish Colontes tn America. By ar ert Ed- 
ward Proper, A. M. Svo. Pp. .-91. Vol- 
ume XII Number 2. New York: The Co- 


lumbia University Press. The Macmillan 
Company, agents. (Paper.) 

HISTORY OF MILITARY PENSION LEGISLA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Will- 
jam Henry Glasson, Ph. D. Svo. Pp. 
vill. -135. Volume XII. Number 3. New 
York: The Columbia University Press. The 
Macmillan Company, agents. (Paper.) 


HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF SOVEREIGN- 
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The Rev. W. Holman Bentley, author of 
* Pioneering on the Congo,” was for twen- 
ty-one years a Baptist missionary in the 
Gistrict watered by the great Congo River. 
He was one of the first of the English 
missionaries in that country, and first saw 
gome of the Congo tribes when they were 
practically untouched by any foreign in- 
fluences. He has reduced their language 
to writing, and is the author of a, “ Dic- 
tionary and Grammar of the Kongo Lan- 
guage.” 

He prefaces his long and interesting ac- 
count of his travels and experiences with 
a concise history of Portuguese Africa from 
the time of Prince Henry the Navigator, a 
grandson, by the way, on his mother’s side, 
of the English John of Gaunt. The capture 
of Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, under his lead- 
ership, in 1415, is regarded as the first step 
in the modern exploration of Africa. After 
the death of his father, King John L, in 
1433, he founded a school of navigation un- 
der Jacome, a Majorcan, and sent thé pu- 
pils on voyages of exploration. After his 
death the work was continued by others. 
Sie Leone was discovered in 1447, and 
the wide mouth.of the Zaire, or Congo 
River, in 1484. Diego Cam was the discov- 
erer of the latter. Mr. Bentley declares that 
the inhabitants of the district sul preserve 
the memory of his name, They call it Ndo 
Dioko Kam, ‘Through Cam's influence 
Christian missions were established. 
Through the subsequent explorations of the 
Portuguese the work of Christianizing that 
part of Africa was largely extended, but 
the missions, according to tradition, fell 
under an evil spell, and the converted Afri- 
cans or their descendants reverted to the 
superstitions of their ancestors. 

In 1879, when Mr. Bentley reached the 
Congo, it was to all intents and purposes a 
heathen land, So the record of Portuguese 
eolonization and civilization counts for lit- 
tle. Mr. Bentley found some crude, almost 
meaningless, survivals of Christian cere- 
mony and symbolism. 

>» 3 two feet long 
oa Cr wo is the commen ede 

i ” hunting. 2 me ~ 
per “a te ar tod holy *rees,"’) and 
whenever the possessor of a santu kills an 
animal its blead is daubed on the santu. 
It is said that a santu loses its powers if 
the possessor is guilty of any immorality; 
in such case a fine has to be paid and a 
ceremony gone through before its power 
ean be restored by a doctor of santu. This 
association of the necessity of a pure life 
with the possession of- a cross is an inter- 
esting relic of the old teaching. Old cru- 
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fixes are to be found among the ins 
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The river and its district were generally 
given up to the slave trade, to the growth 
and extinction of which Mr. Bentley de- 
votes a chapter, until as lately as 1878. 
Baptist missions had been established at a 
few points on the coast of Africa as early 
as 1848, but the work was not pushed en- 
ergetically until it was taken up by George 
Greenfell and Thomas J’. Comber in the 
seventies. Mr. Bentley retells the story 
of the search for Dr. Livingstone and his 
relief in 1871 by Henry M. Stanley, and the 
subsequent explorations of Stanley himself, 
which prepared the way for the advance 
of the Baptist and other missions. A vast 
field for missionary work beyond Stanley 
Pool, the big lafelike opening in the Con- 
go 1,060 miles from its source, was opened 
to them. Messrs. Greenfell and Comber 
made ‘a reconnoitring expedition early in 
1878 and another later in the same year. 
At that time there were important Dutch 
trading stations at and near the mouth of 
the Congo, and steamboats were obtaina- 
ble for navigation eighty miles or so into 
the interior. Comber returned to England 
in December and made his report, return- 
ing the following April with three -col- 
leagues, of whom Mr. Bentley was one. 
Before starting on the return voyage 
Comber was married in Liverpool to Min- 
nie Rickards, who died five months later 
in an African camp, of malarial fever. 

From this point Mr. Bentley's narrative 
is largely a record of his own experiences. 
Even a scant summary of them would be 
impossible within the limits of a news- 
paper notice. His two large volumes are 
packed full of facts and figures, graphic 
accounts of inntumerable exciting adven- 
tures, information on ethnological, geo- 
graphical, commercial, pomological, ichthy- 
ological, philological, and religious mat- 
ters. Combér’s party established their 
first mission at San Salvador in the Congo 
district in July, 1879. Explorations from 
that point were soon instituted and outly- 
ing stations established, In 1881 the ex- 
plorers founded a mission at Stanley Pool. 
By the end of 1882 an effective line of com- 
munication had been established between 
the Lower Congo and Stanley Pool, and a 
steamer for the use of the missions 
was on the way from England. This boat, 
nemed the Peace, arrived early in 1883 
In her, many expeditions in the upper river 
were conducted and through these new 
stations were established. Thomas Comber 
succumbed to African malarial fever on 
board a German steamer at anchor off 
Loango in June, 1887. Four other mem- 
bers of his family gave their lives to that 
same cause. 


sole 


Mr. Bentley's book carries the record up 
to last year. He has chapters on the Con- 
go language and the vagaries of fetichism. 
He has chapters, too, on ‘‘ Other Missions 
on the Congo,’ with an illustrative map, 
and the Government of the Congo Free 
State since its ‘constitution under King 
*PIONBERING ON THE CONGO. 

W. Holman Bentley. With maps and il- 
lustrations. Two volumes. 8vo. Pp. 478 
and 448. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. % 


By the Rev. 


Congo languages 

dialects, and an account of the genesis 

and effects of the malarial fever in which 

the theory of the blood-destroying para- 

site is upheld and the danger of infection 
by mosquitoes insisted upon. 

The main object of Mr. Bentley’s book, 
of course, is to fell the story of the spread 
of Christianity in Africa, but his narrative 
is of varied intetest, and the descriptions 
of people, manners, and customs are clear 
and vivacious. The maps and pictures 
add greatly to the interest of the book. 


Fifty Years of the History of South 
Africa.* 


Dr. J. C. Voigt of the Cape Colony Volun- 
teer Ambulance Service in the Transvaal 
in 1881 has written a formidable history of 
fifty years of the republic in South Africa, 
The work covers the period from 1795 to 
1845, and is, therefore, free from any ex- 
pression of views on the present crisis in 
South African affairs. Nevertheless the 
history may be regarded as a most ad- 
mirable preparation for a thorough under- 
standing of the events which have recently 
taken place in the once dark continent. All 
the recent writers agree that the seeds of 
the present trouble were sown many years 
ago, and that the first error of England 
in dealing with South African affairs was 
not made even so recently as the time of 
Mr. Gladstone's sudden stoppage of war- 
like measures. On the other hand, this his- 
tory of Dr. Voigt's is not given over to any 
explanation of the British position in South 
Africa at the present time. 

This book is what its title promises that 
it shall be, a story of fifty years of de- 
velopment. It opens with a description of 
the geographical contour of the continent 
and the political divisions which have 
grown there. The author then proceeds to 
give a brief sketch of the early settlement 
under the Dutch East India Company. In 
this chapter one finds interesting accounts 
of the early explorations northward, of the 
discovery of the great Karoo Plains, and 
matters of similar import. The account of 
the struggles with the Kafirs is graphic 
and complete, and there is an abundance 
of information as to the racial characteris- 
tics and probable origin of the native 
tribes in South Africa. The author finds 
evidences of Oriental and ‘Egyptian in- 
fluence, and of Arab-Ethiopian origin. An 
interesting feature of the early part of this 
work is an explanation of the origin of 
the laager formation so effectively em- 
ployed by the Boers. 

The author brings out with remarkable 
clearness, and with an abundant array of 
historical facts the bearing of the wars 
between the British and the Low Countries 
on the relations of England and the Dutch 
in South Africa, This is a matter which 
has not been touehed in the flood of recent 
works on the Transvaal, nearly all of 
which have been constructed to meet the 
wants of a public seeking for the immedi- 
ate causes of the current war. The story 
teems with accounts of early fighting be- 
tween British and Dutch in Africa, and in 
the history of the subjection of the frontier 
republic of Graaf Reinet to the British 
Crown there is food for thought. The au- 
thor, being a Dutchman, naturally studies 
the British methods in South Africa with- 
out fondness for them, yet he cannot be 
called unfair in his intentions. His story 
of Napier raid into Natal is written with 
every evidence of a desire to tell the truth. 
That the facts do not make a pretty show- 
ing for England is, of course, not his fault. 
Violet Markham, in her able work on Séuth 
Africa, deprecated the Iinglish unwilling- 
ness to shoulder the burden of conquering 
the entire country at the outset. She en- 
deavored to show that had this been done 
all the subsequent troubles* would have 
been avoided. It is, therefore, not at all 
unnatural that a Dutch @uthor should look 
upon the tardy attempts to do what ought 
to have been done in the beginning, as 
dictated by a desire for the extension of 
empire. No matter what his opinions may 
be, however, his story is one of great in- 
terest, and it is filled with valuable infor- 
mation. 

In the final chapter of this important 
work, the author deals with the policy of 
the British in treating the natives in South 
Africa. Perhaps this policy will surprise 
those who have not studied the methods of 
England in her other colonial lands. Dr. 
Voigt declares that Great Britain has al- 
ways regarded South Africa as a black 
man’s country. Because the Ethiopian was 
there when the white man landed, it can 
never be anything but an Ethiopian’s land, 
and the white man is there only to see that 
the black is properly cared for, educated, 
and cultured till he is able to manage the 
country for himself. That evil was bound 
to come to such a policy the author regards 
as inevilabie. 

Yet one has only to read the stories of 
life in India to see that the Briton always 
pursues the parental policy in dealing with 
his wards. Kipling has pointed out how 
the European does all the real work in 
India and then stands aside in order that 
the natives may be made to think that they 
have done it themselves and are thus be- 
coming capable of self-government under 
English protection. In South Africa the 
policy was found to be the same. And the 
results were also bound to be the same. 
The independence of the native has never 
made him feel that he is the debtor of the 
Briton, but has impelled him to rise up 
and carve the Briton into exceedingly fine 
mincemeat. That some useful 
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*FIFTY YEARS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REPUBLIC IN SOUTH AFRICA. Ey J. Cc, 
weet 2 vols. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
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will ever discover that the prin- 
ciples involved in the management of other 
nations apply to this one is paying a high 
tribute to their intelligence. ‘ 
Dr. Voigt’s book is admirably prin 
and js supplied with excellent maps and 
diagrams. It is a book that covers a sig- 
nificant part of the world’s history, and it 
deserves a wide sale, 


Gen. Isaac Ingalls Stevens.* 

What has been may be, and when one 
reads the two handsome votumes which 
record. the deeds of the“late Gov. Stevens 
of Washington Territory one does not feel 
the necessity of borrowing English colonial 
Governors to manage the Philippines. The 
archipelago is better known and infinitely 
more accessible than Washington was in 
1853, when Major Stevens of the Coast Sur- 
vey asked the new President, Franklin 
Pierce, for its Governorship, the Superin- 
tendency of Indian affairs, and the charge 
of exploring the northern route to the Pa- 
cific. He requested the appointment, not 
on the grounds of friendship, not as the 
reward for services, but because he was 
the fittest man for the place, and he dem- 
onstrated the validity of his claim during 
the next seven years, in which he com- 
pletely and exhaustively explored the 
northern youte, incidentally fighting a 
sharp battle with the advocates of the 
southern; treated with 30,000 Indians, ex- 
tinguished the Indfin title to 150,000,000 
acres, made peace between hereditary ene- 
mies over an area larger than New Eng- 
land and the Middle States, successfully 
contested the British claim to the San Juan 
group, and then entered Congress, censured 
by his Territorial Legislature, and under 
the recorded disapproval of the President, 
and fought all his battles over again, 
emerging victorious from all. No colonial 
Governor will encounter labors more ardu- 
ous, compjicated, or more severely testing 
every faculty of mind and body. 


He was the direct descendant of a settler 
who established himself in Andover in 1640, 
and counted three soldiers among the links 
in the chain connecting him with 
pioneer. His father, crippled in youth by 
the fall of a tree, waged a lifelong contest 
with a New England farm, and imparted 
to his children that determination to be 
first which made the New England acade- 
mies of the elder time something between 
Olympia and the Derby. Young Isaac find- 
ing himself at the age of ten so worn w 
study that he could learn no more, made 
arrangements to work in his uncle's wool- 
en factory for a year, persuaded his grand- 
mother to give him lodgings, and then ad- 
vised his father of his actions. He worked 
ten or twelve hours daily and made him- 
self the best hand in the factory, and went 
home with his year's earnings in his pock- 
et. On the way the eleven-year-old was 
tempted to spend a penny on hot ginger- 
bread, but reflecting that his earnings be- 
longed to his father, he overcame his 
temptation. There was nothing of the fairy 
tale in his life; when his father heard of 
the self-denial he did not give him the 
penny. Neither did he allow him to main- 
tain the little garden that he had created 
by filling up a pond, but rooted up the 
flowers and planted potatoes. Taught re- 
pression and self-denial, trained to stren- 
uous effort, expecting no aid from any one, 
it is small wonder that the boy was first 
at Franklin Academy and at Phillips, or 
that he was graduated from West Point 
first in every branch, His class position 
made him ‘an engineer, and his abiding 
opinion, like that of most engineers, seems 
to have been, ‘‘ There's only one corps in 
the service; that’s us."’ He served through 
the Mexican war, showing ability as a 
strategist and in the management of the 
volunteers, whose merits and faults he 
fully understood, and when peace returned 
he accepted Prof. Beecher's offer and took 
charge of the Coast Survey Office. Here 
he brought about a thorough reform and 
‘again proved his ability to govern men and 
to obtain good work. In-the Presidential 
canvass he warmly advocated Pierce, in 
whose behalf he made speeches in” New 
England, a piece of independence which 
elicited a severe letter from the Secretary 
of War, Charles M. Conrad, demanding an 
explanation. Major Stevens answered in 
effect that as an officer he had not forfeit- 
ed his rights as a citizen or been relieved 
from his‘ duties as such, and he respect- 
fully called the Secretary's attention to Gen. 
Scott's candidacy, suggesting that his an- 
imadversions would have more weight with 
the service and be more worthy of the 
dignity of the War Department if launched 
against the senior Major General of the 
army than against a simple Lieutenant and 
Brevet Major; that they were more applli- 
cable to the former than to the latter, and 
might well be deemed an attempt to 
scourge Gen. Scott over his back. 

This is the barest of abstracts of the two 
volumes which are packed with military 
wisdom, with a journal of the Mexican war, 
with accounts of the exploring expedition, 
and with good It is the 
interesting military biography which 


anecdotes, most 


has 


ever appeared in this eountry, Gen. Grant's | 


excepted, and its variety of scene gives it 
unique charm. 


The author and editor is Gen. Stevens's 





son Hazard, and he has Illustrated the book | 
i 


in a worthy manner with maps, plans, and 
portraits, and has written it in an unaf- 
fected, agreeable fashion, without fear 
showing pride in his father’s brave deeds, 
his indomitable spirit, and 
which he surmounted difficulties, and reso- 
lutely gave himself to his country to the 
very end. 
* 
"THE LIFE 
By his son, 
Boston: Messrs 
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Some Important Books 
on China. 

It is probable that there are 
many readers interested in China 
at this moment who do not 
feel inclined to make any close 
study of the-empire. For them 
Mr. Julian Ralph’s descriptive 
short stories, entitled 

Alone in China, 

will be found particularly suitable. 
The tale which entitles the vol- 
ume relates the strange story of 
the marriage of an American girl 
to a Chinese diplomat. From 
this book the reader gathers a 
clear idea of the inner life of the 
Chinese and their relations with 
foreigners. There are more than 
62 drawings, by C. D. Weldon. 
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A work of entirely different 
nature is 


The Break-Up of China, 
by Lord Charles Beresford. Here 
we have the book for the student, 
the merchant, and the man of af- 
fairs. Lord Beresford was sent 
to China by the British Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce to 
prepare an adequate volume upon 
trade and other conditions in that 
empire. There are valuable maps 
in the volume, and a portrait of 
the author. 

~ & * * . a . 

A book of similar import and 
weight is 
China in Transformation, 
by Archibald R. Colquhoun, a 
famous English student and trav- 
eller and Gold Medallist of 


the Royal Geographical Society. 


a 


Some of the chapter headings are 
“Foreign Relations,” ‘ Diplo- 
matic Intercourse,” “ The Ques- 
tion of Communications,” “ The 
Chinese People,” etc. -There are 
many valuable maps and dia- 
grams, and an index and glossary. 


In 
Overland to China, 
by the same author, just pub- 
lished, Mr. 
three striking chapters 
“ Peking: Past and 
which are of significant: interest ; 


Colquhoun gives 
upon 


Present,” 


an accaunt of the Trans-Siberian 


ae 


Railway, with which “ is interwo- 


ven the whole chain of causes 
destined to entirely revolutionize 
the Far East,” as well asa schol- 
arly account of the Chinese coun- 
There 


try and of Siberia. are 


many illustrations, dia- 


grams, and an index. 


maps, 
The prices 
of these books are somewhat 
high, but it should be remem- 
bered that they are expensive to 
produce, and authoritative, and 
that they stand at the head of 
their class. 

in China. China in Transfor- 
Post 8vo, $2.00. mation. 8vo,$3.00. 


The Ereak-Up of Overland to China. 
8vo, $3.00. 8vo, $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, New York. 





